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Scaevola  of  Sainte-Marthe  was  the  scion  of  a  long  line  of  French 
nobility.  The  earliest  of  these  known  from  available  records  was 
one  Messire  Guillaume  Raymond  de  Sainte-Marthe,  a  knight  and 
lord  of  Roquefort,  who  fought  under  the  heartless  Philip  VI,  of 
Valois,  about  1350.  One  of  his  descendants,  Peter  of  Saint-Marthe, 
held  an  honourable  office  in  the  finances  under  Charles  VII,  about 
1445.  It  must  have  been  his  son,  then,  who  was  that  Nicolas  of 
Sainte-Marthe  knighted  by  Jean  Dunois,  the  Coimt  of  Orleans  and 
Longueville  (the  Bastard  of  Orleans),  lieutenant-general  of  Charles 
VII  in  the  army  of  Guienne,  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne  in  1451.  This 
siege  completed  the  work  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  begun. 

The  next  of  this  illustrious  line  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
available  records  is  the  great  grandfather  of  Scaevola,  Louis  of 
Sainte-Marthe,  lord  of  Villedan.  He  bore  arms  in  Italy,  in  the  army 
of  Louis  XII,  1499-1513.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  retired 
to  Anjou  and  built  a  magnificent  chateau  for  himself,  called  Le 
Chapeau,  near  the  city  of  Saiunur.  Scaevola’s  grandfather  was 
Gaucher  of  Sainte-Marthe,  lord  of  la  Riviere,  counsellor  and  phy- 
•idan-in-ordinary  to  Francis  I,  who  was  characterised  by  Rabelais 
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under  the  name,  Picrochole,  and  a  man  of  parts.  Conrade  de 
Lommeau,  a  contemporary,  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Duty  of  the 
Advocate,  called  Gaucher  “  the  only  interpreter  of  medicine  between 
us  and  foreigners,  and  another  Aesculapius.”  Another  writer,  Leon 
de  St.  Maure,  said,  “  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  virtues  and 
his  learning.”  He  was  the  first  official  physician  to  the  French  king. 
He  was  the  god-father  of  Scaevola,  and  died  “  loaded  with  honours, 
with  years,  and  with  riches,  and  happy  in  five  sons.” 

One  of  these  sons,  the  father  of  Scaevola,  was  Louis  of  Sainte- 
Marthe,  equerry  and  lord  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine.  His  ambition  was 
to  serve  the  government  in  his  own  coimtry  and  to  this  end  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  law  and  became  solicitor 
for  the  king  at  the  see  of  Loudun.  He  married  Nicol  le  Fevre,  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Bizay,  and  by  her  had  three  sons  (and 
perhaps  other  children  who  did  not  live) :  Scaevola,  the  eldest; 
Louis,  who  was  successively  king’s  advocate,  assessor,  and  lieutenant- 
general  at  Poitiers;  and  Rene,  the  youngest,  who,  after  a  military 
career  in  his  youth,  became  grand  archdeacon  and  finally  sub-dean 
in  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers.  The  praises  of  Louis,  the  father  of 
these  three,  were  sung  by  the  poet  Salmon  Macrinus,  and  for  many 
generations  Loudun  boasted  of  having  been  the  place  of  his  birth. 
He  died  in  Paris  and  was  interred  in  St.  Severin. 

Scaevola,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Loudun,^  France, 
February  2,  1536.  He  was  given  the  name  of  his  god-father  and 
grandfather,  Gaucher,  but  he  himself  later  took  the  name,  Scaevola, 
which  he  used  upon  all  occasions,  though  for  what  reason  is  not 
known.  In  youth  he  was  docile  and  distinguished  by  an  intellectual 
aptitude  which  enabled  him  to  learn  with  ease,  so  that  he  soon  be¬ 
came  proficient  in  French  and  Latin  and,  it  is  said,  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  also.  He  attended  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  formed 
valuable  friendships  with,  among  others,  Adrian  Tumebe,  Marc 
Antony  de  Muret,  Peter  Ramus,  Peter  du  Faur  of  St.-Jory,  Qaudius 
de  Fauqon  of  Riz,  Charles  de  Chantecler,  Francis  Viette,  and  Nicolas 
le  Sueur. 

From  Paris  Scaevola  went  to  the  University  of  Poitiers  to  study 

'  Then  a  walled  city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  dipartement  of  Vienne,  whose  capital  is  (and  was,  at  the  time)  Poitiers. 
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law.  At  this  time  a  certain  poet,  one  Jean  de  la  Peruse,  whose  works 
had  been  praised  by  such  men  as  Ronsard  and  Muret,  died,  leaving 
unfinished  the  tragedy  of  Medea,  in  French  verse.  Scaevola  imder- 
took  the  completion  of  the  work  and,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
at  least,  acquitted  himself  very  creditably. 

Leaving  Poitiers,  he  went  to  Bourges  to  continue  his  studies  under 
the  great  doctor  of  civil  law,  Duarin.  From  Bourges  he  went  again 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  with  the 
famous  theologian  Despense,  and  with  Dorat,  Ronsard,  de  Baif, 
Passerat,  and  Remy  Belleau. 

Returning  now  to  Loudun,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  citizens  with 
a  commission  to  the  king,  Charles  IX.  He  did  not  remain  at  the 
court  long,  but  discharged  the  commission  and  travelled  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  met  Michel  de  Montaigne.  Then  he  went  to  Metz,  where 
he  met  the  king  once  more,  and  travelled  along  the  frontier  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  returned  to  Loudtm  and,  after  a  long  courtship,  married 
Ren«  de  la  Haye,  the  only  child  of  the  wealthy  Sieur  de  Malaguet, 
a  virtuous  and  intelligent  woman  conspicuous  above  all  else  for  her 
charity  toward  the  poor.  In  1569-70  Scaevola  again  was  in  Paris 
and  on  friendly  terms  with  almost  all  of  the  great  persons  of  the  city, 
for  by  “  his  infinitely-agreeable  company,  .  .  .  and  by  the  candour 
of  his  manners,  he  conciliated  to  himself  the  affections  and  hearts  of 
every  one ;  of  the  great,  by  the  splendor  of  his  reputation,  and  of  his 
virtues ;  of  his  equals,  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his 
learning ;  of  his  inferior?,  by  his  incomparable  affability.” 

He  continued  to  write  poetry,  in  both  French  and  Latin.  Among 
his  more  famous  works  is  an  epithalamion  ‘  composed  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX  to  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II,  which  the  king  received  very 
graciously ;  and  a  translation  in  French  verse  of  the  Latin  “  Zodiac  ” 
of  Palingenius,  an  accomplishment  which  caused  Belleau  to  remark 
that  Palingenius,  true  to  his  name,  had  lived  twice  indeed:  once  in 
his  own  poem  and  once  in  Scaevola’s  translation  of  it. 

Scaevola  soon  fixed  his  permanent  residence  in  Poitiers,  where  he 
secured  a  minor  office  in  the  city’s  finance.  During  this  period  he 

*  An  imitation,  in  French,  of  Catullus  LXII. 
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composed  several  moral  and  theological  poems,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Canticles.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  composed  the  Paedotrophia  also.  He  also  commenced  a 
work  in  French,  designed  after  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  entitled 
Christian  Metamorphoses.  He  described  the  transformation  of  Satan 
into  the  serpent,  of  Lot’s  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  of  a  rock  into 
the  lamb '  which  Abraham  sacrificed  in  place  of  his  son,  of  an  angel 
into  the  man  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  of  the  jaw-bone  of  the 
ass  into  a  fountain  of  water.  These  metamorphoses  constituted  the 
first  book  of  the  projected  work,  which  never  was  carried  farther 
because  of  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars. 

In  1579  Scaevola  was  elected  mayor  and  governor  of  Poitiers,  an 
office  which  automatically  procured  him  the  rank  of  a  noble  (which 
he  already  was,  by  descent),  since  Qiarles  V  had  decreed  that  rank 
to  all  mayors  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  when  it  shook  off  the  English 
yoke.  However,  he  took  this  occasion  to  assume  a  heraldic  device. 
Patriae  non  satis  una  manus,  thus  manifesting  again  the  peculiar 
attitude  which  he  had  toward  the  hands.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
there  was  considerable  religious  agitation  and  strife,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  to  maintain  peace  in  the  city. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  it  loyal  to  the  king,  and  was  re¬ 
warded,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  by  the  king’s 
appointing  him  treasurer-general  of  France  *  for  Poitiers,  and, 
shortly  after,  president  of  the  “  generality  ”  of  Poitiers,  so  that  he 
was  an  official  of  the  city  for  forty-five  years,  i.  e.,  from  1579  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1623.  A  few  years  later,  however,  the  office  of 
treasurer-general  was  suppressed  by  Henry  III.  Great  numbers  of 
the  treasurers-general,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembled  in 
Paris  to  protest  their  suppression.  They  elected  Scaevola  to  deliver 
their  protestation  to  the  king,  and  this  he  did,  in  a  harangue  which 
has  been  described  as  **  a  discourse  polished  and  sublime,  and  repre¬ 
sented  so  many  solid  reasons,  that  his  majesty,  who  held  men  of  such 
merit  in  great  esteem,  and  was  even  himself  most  eloquent,  cried  very 
much  to  hear  him.”  Henry,  remarking  that  no  royal  edicts  were 

*  Sic,  although  the  usual  account  names  a  ram. 

*  This  was  approximately  the  office  of  king’s  tax  collector,  of  which  each  city  had 
one.  Poitiers  at  this  time  was  one  of  die  more  important  cities. 
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Strong  enough  to  withstand  the  strength  of  Scaevola’s  eloquence, 
Ttinstated  the  treasurers-general  forthwith. 

Shortly  thereafter,  during  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  at  this 
time,  the  citizens  of  Loudun  insulted  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  was  proceeding  into  Guienne.  Thereupon  the 
Duke  marched  into  Loudun  and  swore  that  he  would  have  vengeance 
by  destroying  the  whole  town.  In  a  panic  of  fear,  the  people  suppli¬ 
cated  the  Duke  until  they  could  send  for  Scaevola,  who  was  away 
on  a  commission  in  lower  Poitou.  The  supplications  only  caused  the 
Duke’s  wrath  to  motmt  higher;  but  Scaevola  arrived  in  time  and 
besought  the  Duke  until  the  outraged  soldier  was  softened  and 
promised  to  march  away  leaving  the  town  unharmed.  The  citizens 
pressed  upon  Scaevola  the  title.  Father  of  his  cotmtry,  in  recognition 
of  this  service. 

During  the  civil  wars  many  efforts  were  made  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  Scaevola,  but  he  remained  always  a  strict  royalist  and 
Catholic.  The  feeble  and  corrupt  Henry  III  of  Anjou  had  so  much 
faith  in  his  integrity  that  he  ordered  him  to  attend  the  Estates-general 
at  Blois  in  1588,  “  in  order  to  serve  his  majesty  on  whatever  occa¬ 
sions  might  present  themselves.”  •  One  occasion  in  particular  arose. 
The  Roman  Catholic  lords  of  France  had  formed  a  confederacy, 
called  simply  ”  The  League,”  with  the  object  of  destroying  the 
Huguenots  and  of  excluding  Henry  of  Navarre  (who  held  the  re¬ 
formed  religion)  from  the  French  succession,  having  it  fall,  instead, 
to  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Now  Henry  III,  though  Catholic,  in 
the  absence  of  a  son  of  his  own,  favoured  Henry  of  Navarre  as  his 
successor,  and  in  so  far  at  least  was  not  friendly  to  the  League.  The 
League  was  strong  at  the  Estates-general  at  Blois  in  1588,  and  one 
of  its  principal  chiefs  observed  that  among  the  deputies  none  was 
more  contrary  to  the  designs  of  the  League  nor  more  faithful  to  the 
king  than  were  those  who  held  offices  with  the  royal  prerogative.  He 
proposed  therefore  to  the  assembly  to  abolish  most  of  these  offices. 
This  was  nothing,  of  course,  but  a  political  move  designed  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  League  in  the  Estates-general.  The  royalists  now 
drew  up  a  protestation,  which  more  than  three  hundred  of  them 

*  Pcmr  retidre  service  d  sa  Majeste  dans  Us  occasions  qui  se  presenteroient.  The 
historiographer  Kitchin  called  Henry  III,  “  the  worst  of  a  bad  breed.” 
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signed.  They  then  elected  Scaevola  of  Sainte-Marthe  their  repre¬ 
sentative  to  present  the  protestation.  This  he  did,  and  in  those  fierce 
days  (only  a  few  years  after  St  Bartholomew’s  day)  it  was  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  However,  he  succeeded  in  nullifying  the  plans  of 
the  League,  and  for  this  Henry  gave  him  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand 
ecus. 

A  few  months  later,  toward  the  end  of  1588,  the  city  of  Poitiers 
was  in  virtual  revolt  against  Henry  III.  The  king  sent  Scaevola 
down  to  settle  the  inhabitants,  informing  them  through  him  that  he 
proposed  always  to  maintain  the  established  religion  and  to  lighten 
taxes,  but  that  in  return  he  expected  them  to  acknowledge  him  king 
and  to  join  no  leagues  nor  intrigues  against  him.  This  time,  however, 
Scaevola  had  less  success :  the  revolt  was  fomented  to  a  point  where 
he  and  other  royalists  had  virtually  to  fly  from  Poitiers  and  remain 
in  exile  for  five  years.  He  returned  to  the  king’s  court.  Henry 
stated  it  was  his  intention,  in  recognition  of  this  service,  to  make 
Scaevola  his  secretary  of  state.  First,  however,  the  truce  of  Tours 
having  been  concluded  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  he  sent  Scaevola  as 
his  representative  to  conclude  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  Michel  Hurant  de  I’Hopital  du  Fay. 
These  two  sensible  men,  aware,  doubtless,  that  their  purposes  ulti¬ 
mately  were  one,  concluded  the  peace,  and  Scaevola  received  much 
honour  from  the  fact  that  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion  was  reestablished  in  many  cities  of  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
and  Angoumois,  where  the  reformed  religion  lately  had  been  set  up, 
and  that  property  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  reformers  was 
restored  to  the  Catholics.  The  two  Henries  now  laid  siege  to  Paris, 
a  stronghold  of  the  League  being  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
and  the  Duke  and  his  followers  were  reduced  to  such  an  extremity 
that  they  had  decided  to  mount  their  horses  and  make  a  sortie,  pre¬ 
ferring  an  honourable  death  to  one  by  starvation,  when  an  imex- 
pected  event  forestalled  them.  In  Paris  was  a  Dominican  friar,  one 
James  Qement,  twenty-two  years  old,  looked  upon  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  a  half-wit.*  There  was  captive  in  the  city  the  Coimt  de 

•  Davila,  Henrico :  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France.  Davila  was  acquainted 
personally  with  Qement. 
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Brienne,  a  royalist  who  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  St.  OnjTi. 
Him  Qement  approached,  alleging  that  he  wished  to  betray  the  city 
to  Henry  III.  De  Brienne  believed  the  friar  and  gave  him  credentials 
which  would  secure  him  admission  to  Henry.  On  the  evening  of 
July  31  the  friar  proceeded  to  the  royalist  lines  and  was  seized,  but 
he  showed  his  credentials  from  de  Brienne  and  was  given  quarters 
for  the  night,  since  the  king  was  out  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  works 
and  might  not  return  until  very  late.  In  the  early  morning  of  August 
1,  1589,  Clement  was  brought  to  the  king,  who  was  still  dressing. 
The  friar  delivered  the  letter  written  by  the  count,  and,  while  the 
king  was  reading  it,  Clement  drew  a  knife  from  his  sleeve  and  buried 
it  up  to  its  hilt  in  Henry’s  abdomen  to  the  left  of  the  navel.  Henry 
drew  out  the  knife  himself  and  stuck  it  up  to  the  haft  in  Clement’s 
forehead.  The  friar  perished  on  the  spot;  the  king,  his  bowels 
pierced,  lived  about  twelve  hours.  He  received  absolution  and  the 
Sacrament;  he  exhorted  the  nobility  about  his  bed  to  acknowledge 
Henry  of  Navarre  as  his  successor;  and  he  twice  exhorted  Henry 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  king 
acceptable  to  the  French  people,  who  might  otherwise  turn  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  III  died,  thirty-six  years  old,  while  repeating 
the  fifty-first  psalm,  his  breath  failing  him  at  the  twelfth  verse.  He 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois,  descended  from  Philip 
III,  sumamed  the  Hardy.  The  crown  now  passed  to  the  line  of  the 
Bourbons,  nearest  in  blood. 

And  our  Scaevola  did  not  become  secretary  of  state,  but  retired 
to  Loudun  and  wrote  a  poem  entitled  “  Tears  to  the  Memory  of 
the  King.” 

He  soon  turned  his  poetic  attention  to  Henry  IV,  however,  and 
celebrated  his  military  successes  over  the  Spaniards  and  the  League 
in  a  Pindaric  ode  which  at  once  brought  him  to  the  new  king’s 
attention.  During  this  period  he  began  to  compose  also  his  celebrated 
Eloges  of  Illustrious  Men,  a  series  of  semi-biographical  prose  essays 
in  five  books,  in  Latin,  on  the  famous  men  of  his  time. 

But  now  the  king  commissioned  him  counsellor  to  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies  of  Poitou,  La 
Marche,  Berry,  and  Anjou.  From  this  dignity  he  was  raised  shortly 
to  that  of  superintendent  of  finances  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
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Montpensier,  then  warring  against  the  League  in  Brittany,  whi(^ 
position  he  held  for  two  years. 

In  1590  Henry  IV  commissioned  Scaevola  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Poitiers  to  obedience,  it  favouring  the  League  at  the  time.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  renewed  by  the  king  at  his  coronation  in  Chartres,  which 
Scaevola  attended,  and  in  1594  Scaevola  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  departement  of  Poitou  to  go  to  the  court  at 
Laon  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  present  at  the  Assembly  of  Notables  convoked  at  Rouen  by 
Henry’s  order  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  had  been  rife  in  the 
land  since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  The  assembly  ended,  he 
went  to  Paris  to  see  his  son,  Abel,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  court 
of  parliament.  In  1602,  at  the  age  of  66,  he  was  again  mayor  of 
Poitiers.  He  continued  in  this  office  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1615,  when  the  burden  of  his  now  eighty  years  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  public  life.  He  journeyed  to  Paris,  a  city  now  loyal  to 
the  king,  to  visit  his  friends  and  those  of  his  children  who  were 
there.  In  1617  he  returned  to  Loudun  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  peace  in  the  company  of  his  two  youngest  sons,  and  to  continue 
the  composition  of  his  Eloges.  During  this  residence  he  was  visited 
by  many  learned  and  illustrious  men.  James  I,  King  of  Scotland 
and  Great  Britain,  admired  his  writings  and  said  that  both  Cicero 
and  Vergil  were  embraced  in  only  one  Scaevola.  His  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  Charles  I,  passing  incognito  through  France  on 
his  way  to  Spain,  stopped  to  visit  the  venerable  old  man  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  and  said  that  he  thought  he  saw  all  the  sages 
at  once  when  he  saw  Scaevola  of  Sainte-Marthe. 

He  had  lived  in  Loudun  five  years  when,  on  March  23,  1623,  a 
fever  took  him.  Realising  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  he  received  the 
Sacrament  and  died  on  March  29,  eighty-seven  years  old.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  in 
Loudun.  In  1629  all  of  the  eulogies  which  had  been  written  about 
him  in  French  or  Latin  verse  since  his  death  were  collected.  They 
filled  a  hundred  and  sixty  quarto  pages.  It  is  said,  “  He  had  an  open 
coimtenance,  a  grave  and  modest  air,  a  pleasant  and  smiling  eye,  a 
characteristic  nose,  a  ruddy  complexion;  his  stature  moderate,  and 
well-set,  his  head  bald,  and  in  his  yotmger  years  chestnut  hair.”  He 
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Ij  was  somewhat  hard  of  hearing.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 

I  of  his  day ;  his  character  was  above  reproach. 

Scaevola  left  seven  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  was  Abel 
I  of  Sainte-Marthe,  who  became  counsellor  of  state  and  librarian  of 

j  Fontainebleau,  a  man  of  letters  and  author  of  several  works.  A 

i  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1632.  Scaevola  the 

I  Younger  and  Louis  were  twins,  bom  December  20,  1571,  in  Loudun. 

j  They  seem  to  have  been  identical  twins,  for  even  in  adult  life  they 

were  almost  indistinguishable.  They  were  both  historians  and 
:■  collaborated  for  fifty  years  in  writing  The  Genealogic  History  of 

I  the  House  of  France.  Another  of  their  works,  Gallia  Christiana, 

•  gave  the  biography  of  every  prelate  of  France.  Of  the  third  son, 

Irenaeus,  nothing  is  known.  The  fourth,  Peter,  was  treasurer- 
j  general  at  Poitiers,  and  a  poet.  He  made  a  very  fortvmate  marriage 

I  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Choisy.  Francis,  the 

I  fifth  son,  was  a  soldier,  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  an  ecclesiastic. 

I  Scaevola’s  daughter  was  Jeanne,  who  was  married  to  Nicolas  Sochet, 

P  equerry  and  lord  of  la  Charouliere  and  Villebouin. 

Among  those  who  wrote  eulogies  in  Scaevola’s  honour  were  his 
j  friends  Baif ,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Justus  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Jean  d’Aurat, 
Janus  Douza,  Rapin,  and  Pasquier.  His  most  important  works  were 
the  Bloges  des  Homines  Illustres  and  the  Paedotrophia,  seu  de 
Educatione  Liberorum  Libri  T res. 

The  Paedotrophia  was  completed  in  1584  (Fig.  1 ).  It  is  a  didactic 
poem,  written  in  Latin,  in  dactylic  hexametre.  It  consists  of  three 
books.  Book  I  of  522  lines.  Book  II  of  546  lines,  and  Book  III  of 
658  lines,  a  total  of  1726  lines.  Scaevola’s  grandson,  Abel,  the  son 
of  the  Abel  mentioned  above,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  librarian 
of  Fontainebleau,  has  recorded  the  occasion  of  the  conception  of 
I  the  poem.  One  of  Scaevola’s  sons  was  afflicted  with  grandes  maladies 
when  he  was  a  suckling.  Scaevola  summoned  the  most  able  physicians 
to  cure  him,  but  their  attentions  were  fruitless  and  finally  they 
despaired  of  the  infant’s  life.  Now  Scaevola  was  no  physician,  but 
he  was  a  good  father  and  a  learned  man,  and  he  himself  now  under¬ 
took  to  treat  his  son.  He  set  to  the  task  of  learning  all  that  was 
known  concerning  the  nature  and  the  care  of  infants  and  applied 
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Opening  Lines  of  the  Paedotrophia  of  Ste.-Marthe. 
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his  new  knowledge  so  well  that  he  saved  the  child’s  life.^  He  was 
asked  forthwith,  by  his  friends,  to  “  conserve  for  posterity  his 
curious  researches.”  In  order  to  conserve  them  “  in  an  agreeable 
manner”  he  embodied  them  in  a  Latin  poem  which  he  entitled 
Paedotrophia  and  which  he  had  printed  in  1584.  He  dedicated  this 
work  to  his  King: 

To  THE  Most  Christian  King  Henry  III 

In  presenting  to  him  the  Latin  Poem  of  the  Paedotrophia 
Sire, 

Those  who  have,  beside  the  natural  obligation  of  a  Subject  toward  his 
King,  a  particular  sentiment  of  the  felicity  which  is  theirs  for  having  been 
bom  under  the  Empire  of  a  Prince  as  great,  as  valourous,  and  as  just  as  You, 
cannot  be  satisfied  nor  content  with  their  life  imless  it  be  employed  by  them 
in  the  service  of  your  Majesty.  This  is  why,  although  I  still  have  the  honour 
to  serve  you  in  my  Duty  as  Treasurer-General  of  France,  I  have  sought  out 
other  means  of  serving  you,  through  the  Muses,  whom  you  love  and  follow, 
as  do  all  magnanimous  spirits  who,  holding  nothing  so  dear  as  honour,  in 
which  lies  the  sole  recompense  of  their  virtues,  willingly  favour  and  maintain 
those  who  can  aid  them  in  conserving  that  honour  in  the  memory  of  pos¬ 
terity.  It  is  this  consideration,  Sire,  which  has  given  me  the  boldness  to  con¬ 
secrate  to  your  Majesty  this  little  Work.  If  its  subject  seem  at  first  too  com- 
nxmplace  and  too  ordinary  to  be  presented  before  the  eyes  of  a  Monarch  so 
great,  seeing  that  it  treats  merely  of  the  manner  of  feeding  infants  at  the 
breast,  and  of  defending  these  young  and  tender  plants  against  an  infinity  of 
storms  and  of  tempests  which  menace  them  and  often  cause  them  to  perish 
in  the  very  hour  of  their  birth,  nevertheless  this  design,  to  whomever  may 
consider  it  thoughtfully,  will  not  be  foimd  entirely  useless  in  the  service  of 
your  Majesty,  whose  power  and  dominion  extend  not  only  over  States,  cities, 
castles,  and  other  inanimate  things,  but  also  principally  over  several  millions 
of  souls  and  of  persons.  Sire,  You  have  a  notable  interest  in  their  conserva¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  you  may  employ  them  to  your  advantage  in  arms,  in  Let¬ 
ters,  in  commerce,  or  in  other  different  ways  whose  number  and  variety 
produce  that  happy  harmony  which  alone  renders  States  proud  and  flourish¬ 
ing,  as  are  yours.  It  is  principally  in  consideration  of  them  that  I  have  imder- 


*  The  language  of  his  grandson’s  account  is  worth  recording :  t/  rechercha  avec 
tme  grand*  application  tout  ce  qu’il  y  avoit  de  plus  curieux  &  de  plus  sfavant 
touchant  It  naturel  Sr  la  complexion  des  enfans.  II  penetra  mime  par  la  bonti  & 
Par  la  vivaciti  de  son  esprit  jusques  dans  les  secrets  les  plus  caches  de  la  nature 
&  d*  la  physique;  Sr  ii  e’en  servit  si  heureusement,  qu’il  arracha  son  enfant  d’entre 
let  bras  de  la  mort. 
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taken  this  Work.  And  in  the  wish  which  I  have  to  make  it  useftil  to  all  of 
your  Subjects,  I  have  resolved,  if  it  is  a  thing  agreeable  to  your  Majesty, 
soon  to  give  it  to  them  in  our  own  language.  But  I  shall  be  much  more 
satished  with  my  enterprise  if,  after  the  public  vows.  Sire,  of  Yoursdf  and 
of  your  most  faithful  Subjects,  Heaven  may  please  to  favour  us  so  much  as 
to  give  you  a  happy  augmentation  of  your  line,  to  the  services  and  feeding 
of  which  I  might  behold  these  my  precepts  practised  and  put  to  use,  a 
of  which  I  entertain  a  fond  hope.  And  I  pray  God  that  the  nature  of  the 
gift  which  I  offer  here,  with  great  respect,  to  your  Majesty,  may  one  day  be 
remarkable  for  having  been  to  you  a  happy  presage  of  this. 

May  God  be  with  you. 

Your  very  humble  and  very  faithful 

At  Fontainebleau  Subject  and  Servant 

1584  ScAEVOLA  OF  Sainte-Marthe 

This  work,  with  its  dedication,  came  before  Henry  at  a  time  “  when 
that  Prince  showed  the  greatest  ardour  to  have  children,  which 
caused  this  present  to  be  infinitely  agreeable  to  him,  especially  since 
he  loved  Poesy  and  himself  was  acctistomed  to  write  very  beautiful 
verse.”  Henry  thought  enough  of  the  work,  at  any  rate,  to  confirm 
Scaevola’s  determination  to  translate  it  into  French,  but  Henry  was 
assassinated  five  years  later  and  the  translation  which  appeared  was 
only  begim  by  the  author. 

The  poem  received  the  official  approbation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Poitiers  (Fig.  2).  Ten  editions  appeared  during  the 
life  of  the  author.  By  1795  ten  foreign  editions  had  appeared.  The 
first  French  translation  was  the  one  which  Scaevola  himself  had  be¬ 
gun,  in  verse.  It  was  completed  by  Peter  Joyeux,  physician  to  the 
king,  with  the  collaboration  of  Charles  Rogier,  counsellor  to  the 
bailiwick  of  Loudun,  and  others.  The  second  French  translation,  in 
prose,  was  made  by  Scaevola’s  grandson,  Abel,  mentioned  above,  and 
published,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  original,  in  1698, 
because  by  this  time,  in  spite  of  more  than  twenty  editions,  the  work 
had  become,  in  the  words  of  Boucher,  extremement  rare.  The  first 
English  translation  appeared  in  London  in  1708  in  the  first  edition, 
and  in  the  second  in  1718.  It  was  the  result  of  a  collaboration  of 
several  anonymous  translators  who,  in  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Garth,  author  oi  The  Dispensary,  admit  that  they  are  entirely  ig- 
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Approbation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Poitiers. 
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norant  of  medicine,  and  the  translation  was  full  of  factual  and 
textual  inaccuracies.  For  example,  Scaevola  was  called  “  physician 
to  Henry  III  of  France,”  whereas  he  was  no  physician  at  all.  The 
author  of  the  second  English  translation  remarks,  concerning  the  first: 

In  some  places  whole  sentences  are  passed  over  in  silence;  in  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  medical  part,  the  sense  is  altogether  perverted,  and  the  style, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  not  only  inelegant,  but  full  of  low  disgusting 
phrases,  such  as  “  clouts  ”  for  cloths,  or  wrappers,  “  pap  ”  for  a  woman’s  nip- 
pie,  and  others  yet  more  indelicate.  .  .  .  Besides,  a  certain  imbecillity  of 
expression  that  appears  through  the  whole. 

This  second  English  translation,  in  heroic  couplets,  was  done  by 
H.  W.  Tytler,  in  March,  April,  and  May  of  1794,  and  published  by 
subscription  in  London  in  1797  (Fig.  3).  Among  the  subscribers  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  a  very  scholarly  piece  of  work,  done  by 
a  translator  of  note  who  was  also  a  physician. 

The  Paedotrophia  is  a  melange  of  fable,  history,  philosophy,  and 
medicine,  done  in  the  neoclassic  manner,  and  nevertheless  it  contains 
many  precepts  which  have  not  been  altered  but  only  confirmed  by 
four  hundred  years  of  medical  experience. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  curious  invocation :  “  Although  your 
eternal  vigilance  in  preserving  your  virginity  prohibits  you  from 
knowing  the  sweet  embraces  of  the  marriage-bed,  and  from  feeling 
the  sacred  desire  of  bearing  children,  nevertheless,  O  Muses  (for 
what  may  I  undertake  without  your  divine  inspiration?)  the  light 
of  your  assistance  is  needed  here,”  •  etc.,  for  eleven  lines.  The  next 
three  lines  implore  the  aid  of  Apollo,  then  follows  a  passage  of 
twenty-three  lines  on  the  greatness  of  Henry  III,  which  ends. 

Whether  you  would  drag  after  you  in  chains  the  captive  Persians,  or  drive 
the  terrible  Turk  from  the  Eoan  shore  and  raze  the  mosques  and  polluted 
fanes  of  Mahomet,  ...  or  whatever  you  would  do,  I  should  sing  your  deeds 
and  follow  you,  a  testifier  to  your  gests  which  I  should  hand  down  to  aeons 
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Title-page  of  Tytler’s  English  Translatioa 
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of  long  fame.  Father  Jordan  himself  would  lift  his  happy  head  from  the 
tranquil  waves  and  applaud  me  from  the  shore,  Idume  herself  will  answer  me 
from  her  palmy  groves,  and  the  Syrian  hills  might  echo  my  poems.  But  for 
the  present  my  Muse,  coming  in  heavenly  light,  is  pleased  to  speak  of  infants 
like  herself  newborn,  and  to  treat  of  unwarlike  babes. 

Having  addressed  the  gods  and  his  king,  Scaevola  now  addresses 
his  wife : 

And  you  whom  holy  Hymen  decreed  to  me  in  marriage,  agreeable  compan¬ 
ion  in  my  duties,  wife  dear  to  nte,  and  comrade  of  my  life,  since  you  have 
made  me  the  father  of  a  desired  line  (and  may  sacred  Venus  not  permit  our 
gentle  fires  to  wane),  learn  in  what  way  you  may  conserve  the  common  fruits 
of  our  fecund  bed,  so  that  when  the  tenuous  spirit  abandons  our  pallid  limbs 
for  different  regions  we  may  not  perish  altogether,  but  the  best  part  of  us 
may  remain  to  bury,  tearfully,  our  frozen  bodies  and  render  their  last  duties. 

In  the  first  place,  honour  the  father  of  men  and  of  gods,  so  that  his  good¬ 
ness  may  grant  that  your  seeds  may  not  swell  in  a  barren  field,  but  that  a 
grateful  progeny  may  adorn  our  flourishing  house,  to  be  a  sweet  solace  in 
old  age.  Render  him  regtilarly  deeds  of  grace  with  a  sincere  heart  by  offer¬ 
ing  vows;  then  doubt  not  that,  being  appeased,  he  will  not  allow  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  an  overcast  sky  to  root  up  untimely  the  tender  plant  and  undo  joys 
hoped-for,  but  sutmy  days  always  will  usher  in  mild  breezes  and  genfle 
zephyrs  to  drive  away  the  clouds.  Only  maintain  a  strict  vigilance  in  caring 
for  this  plant;  bring  it  up  safely  with  benign  milk;  and  give  it  the  materials 
of  growth  in  two  snowy  streams.* 

This  typically  neoclassic  introduction  is  ingenious,  if  not  too  subtle. 
It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  the  neoclassic  theory  ex¬ 
pressed,  at  a  later  time,  by  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.^*  However, 
Scaevola  now  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  his  work  proper,  and  the 
rest  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  less  difficult.  He  approves,  to  begin 
with,  the  dictum  of  that  philosopher,  “  whoever  he  was,”  who  de¬ 
creed  that  the  mothers  themselves,  and  no  one  else,  should  suckle 
their  children,  for  this  is  in  accord  with  nature,  our  common  mother, 
who  admonishes  women  and  prepares  them  in  ample  time  with  wis¬ 
dom  for  this  holy  duty,  “  for,  at  the  time  when  the  genital  semen 
settles  in  the  gravid  womb,  and  its  shapeless  mass  begins  to  assume 
form,  the  twin  breasts  swell  with  happy  nectar  and  they  conserve  it 

*  Paedotrophia\  I,  22-60. 

Haec  omnia  quae  imiteris  habes  apud  alteram  naturam,  id  est,  VergUium. 
Poetices,  II. 
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as  nutrient  for  the  infant  who  is  come.”  When  the  infant  has  been 
bom  and  fills  the  air  with  its  cries,  this  nectar  makes  an  effort  to 
burst  its  prisons,  seeming  actively  to  desire  to  succour  the  infant.  If 
it  be  prohibited  it  rages  in  the  breasts  causing  great  pains  to  punish 
the  ingrate  mother.  And  what  more  agreeable  aliment  could  nature 
supply  to  blood  than  blood  itself?  asks  Scaevola.  For  the  infant  is 
only  an  accretion  of  seminal  substances,  themselves  originated  from 
Wood ;  and  in  utero  it  is  nourished  by  the  maternal  blood  which  fills 
its  veins.  And  the  humour  which  fills  the  breast  is  really  only  blood 
too.  For  when  the  blood,  leaving  the  veins,  mingles  (miscet)  in  the 
warm  breast  and  percolates  through  white  places  in  the  snowy  glands, 
the  heat  performs  a  more  perfect  coction  and  the  colour  of  that 
humour  changes  from  red  to  white  and  it  takes  a  new  name,  milk, 
but  the  humour  itself  remains  the  same,  just  as  a  red-hot  iron  changes 
its  colour  to  black  when  it  is  plunged  into  water,  but  the  material 
remains  iron  and  is  not  changed.^*  Scaevola  adds  his  philosophic 
explanation  of  the  whiteness  of  milk : 

This  snowy  colour,  than  which  no  other  is  purer,  is  fitting  for  an  infant, 
in  order  that  no  gore  should  stain  his  tender  mouth  as  if  he  were  a  wild 
beast  which  has  made  a  recent  kill;  and  in  order  that  an  impious  thirst  for 
blood  may  not  inspire  him  with  cruelty  in  his  first  years,  but  rather  that  this 
gentle  nectar  may  soften  his  nature,  and  that  its  mildness  may  teach  him  to 
accustom  himself  to  mildness.^* 

He  proceeds  to  his  consideration  of  prenatal  care,  advising  that 
this  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  woman  knows  that  she  is  pregnant : 

Do  not  wait  tmtil  the  infant  shall  have  come  out  of  its  narrow  prison,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  many  signs  of  conception  appear,  such  as  the  absence  of  the 
menstrual  flow  and  the  engorgement  of  the  breasts,  loosen  your  girdle  and  do 
all  those  things  which  denote  pregnant  mothers;  begin  at  once  the  work  of 
strengthening  your  fruit  lest  through  your  own  fault  you  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  that  the  cause  of  whose  life  you  were.^* 


“I,  68-71.  V.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  XXVIII,  9;  Aulus  Gellius,  XII,  I;  and  Van 
Swieten,  In  Boerkaavi  Aphorismata,  1354. 

”  1, 98, 103 :  Dwersus  tantum  color  est  .  .  . 

Res  tamen  una  manet. 

Cf.  George  Cheyne’s  aphorism,  which  Osier  was  fond  of  quoting :  “  Milk  and 
sweet  sound  Blood  differ  in  nothing  but  in  Gilour:  Milk  is  Blood." 

“1,111-116.  "*1,141-148. 
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The  first  thing  which  should  be  done  is  not  to  compress  the  body 
in  its  clothing,  as  is  the  manner  of  French  ladies,  to  seem  to  have  a 
svelte  and  slender  figure  while  nearly  strangling  the  unhappy  infant 
as  yet  barely  conceived.  Next,  according  to  Scaevola,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  only  of  the  body,  but  also  of  the 
spirit,  for  the  body  is  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  when  the  latter 
is  disturbed,  the  former  may  be  troubled  by  suspensions  of  its 
ordinary  functions,  whence  arise  distempers,  crass  humours,  and 
heavy  evils  which  disrupt  the  whole  economy  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  body.  The  pregnant  woman  should  rise  above  the  passions  of 
the  soul  and  not  go  to  extremes  of  sadness  or  fear,  nor  even  of  joy. 
She  should  spend  her  days  as  calmly  as  she  can  and  her  nights  in 
carefree  sltunber,but  she  must  not  sleep  too  long,  for  this  is  weakening: 
it  fills  the  veins  with  a  viscous  blood,  thus  obstructing  them  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  bad  humours,  just  as  occurs  in 
ditches  of  stagnant  water.  This  can  be  prevented  by  exercise,  but 
exercise  should  be  mild.  Dancing  in  particular  is  to  be  avoided,  even 
though  this  is  almost  the  only  exercise  which  women  take,  whatever 
their  age.  Formerly  dancing  was  permitted,  as  for  example  among 
the  Sabines,  for  they  maintained  modesty  not  merely  in  their  liturgk 
dances,  but  even  in  their  play.  But  all  that  modesty  has  been  lost 
now,  and  a  blind  madness  completely  possesses  our  yotmg  girls  and 
renders  them  demented.  One  might  say  that  they  were  beside  them¬ 
selves:  no  Bacchante  could  manifest  more  fury  even  in  her  most 
violent  measures.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  troupe  which  in  olden  times  was  consecrated  to  obscene 
Priapus,  in  those  orgies  where  the  mingled  cymbals  crashed,  did  not 
contort  their  bodies  with  lewder  motions.  So  they  leap  with  all  their 
force,  so  when  this  frenzy  comes  upon  them  their  veils  uncover  their 
nude  legs,  and  they  solicit  men  importunately,  embrace  them  closely, 
and  even  join  their  bodies  before  the  eyes  of  anyone  and  copulate.** 

But  immoderate  use  of  the  delights  of  Venus  is  most  harmful  to 
women  who  are  pregnant,  for  the  goddess  often  injures  herself  and 
destroys  her  own  creation.  On  the  one  hand  the  violence  of  these 
outrageous  dances,  and  on  the  other  the  immodest  excitation  of  the 
sexual  organs,  frequently  cause  painful  abortions,  and  deservedly  so. 

“1, 197-214. 
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The  Paedotrophia  continues  with  an  interesting  passage  on  pica. 
The  pregnant  woman  should  choose  her  food  and  drink  with  extreme 
cire,  and  use  them  soberly,  or  her  stomach,  already  incommoded  by 
a  heaviness,  may  not  digest  them.  All  foods  which  are  coarse,  salty, 
bitter,  or  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  are  harmful.  She  should  eat  pigeon, 
tnrtle-dove,  partridge,  capon,  pheasant,  tender  veal,  and  young  kid. 
If  she  does  not  like  what  the  earth  has  to  offer  in  such  profusion, 
perhaps  the  sea  may  supply  tasty  foods :  those  fish  which  come  from 
sandy  waters,  or  which  are  caught  among  the  rocks,  or  deep  sea  fish, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  found  in  muddy  rivers.  Thirst 
should  be  quenched  with  water  or,  better  still,  with  good  wine  which 
has  been  tempered  with  water.  Young  vegetables  and  fruits  are  very 
good  in  moderation.  But  hardly  any  one  knows  what  moderation 
means,  and  pregnant  women  least  of  all:  monstrous  cravings  seize 
them  frequently  and  they  eat  not  only  unripe  fruits,  which  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  rind,  but  even  mortar  from  walls,  mud,  filth,  ashes,  and 
sawdust,  and  a  thousand  other  harmful  and  unnatural  substances. 
Scaevola  himself  saw  one  woman  seize  some  young  chickens  from 
beneath  the  very  wings  of  a  hen  and  devour  them  alive  on  the  spot 
with  horrible  ferocity.  Her.  lips  were  flecked  with  bloody  froth,  and 
gore  mingled  with  feathers  streamed  into  her  bosom  in  a  frightful 
manner.  Scaevola  attempts  a  scientific  explanation  of  pica :  all  living 
things  need  food  for  sustenance.  Plants  are  rooted  in  the  earth, 
whence  they  derive  their  nourishment.  But  animals  have  the  power 
of  locomotion  and  are  divorced  from  this  supply  of  food,  hence  they 
must  get  their  sustenance  otherwise.  Nature,  therefore,  has  endowed 
them  with  stomachs  wherein  they  may  accumulate  the  aliments  which 
they  get  from  the  outer  world,  and  this  ample  provision  then  fur¬ 
nishes  them,  by  little  and  little,  the  wherewithal  to  support  their 
strength.  Nature  also  has  endowed  animals  with  veins  which  ramify 
everywhere  in  the  body  like  the  roots  of  plants,  wherein  the  ali¬ 
mentary  juice  is  distributed  and,  through  the  intermediation  of  the 
blood,  restores  the  vital  spirits  which  have  been  dissipated.  But  the 
avidity  of  these  veins  is  so  enormous  that  when  they  have  consumed 
and  exhausted  all  that  the  stomach  contains  they  attack  the  stomach 
itself  and  begin  to  devour  it.  Now  the  stomach,  being  about  to 
succumb  to  all  these  evils,  is  compelled  to  demand  new  food  to  pro- 
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tect  itself.  This  state  of  affairs  it  is  which  produces  the  appetite  and 
excites  in  one  the  desire  to  eat.  Now  if  by  chance  a  vicious  humour 
gets  into  this  region,  it  causes  the  genesis  of  an  appetite  for  things 
of  the  same  quality  with  itself,  which  appetite  communicates  its  vice 
to  the  imagination,  which  in  turn  causes  desires  conformable  to  the 
impressions  which  it  has  received. 

From  the  moment  when  a  woman  has  conceived,  all  of  the  blood 
which  before  had  been  evacuated  in  menstruation  is  retained  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  infant.  However,  until  the  foetus  has  reached 
the  age  of  three  months,  it  can  hardly  consume  even  a  part  of  that 
blood ;  what  is  left,  then,  engorges  the  upper  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
including  the  stomach  itself,  and  this  organ  it  suffuses  with  an  evil 
humour,  just  as  the  Gariglano,  when  the  sea  is  high,  backs  up  upon 
its  source  and  then  inundates  all  the  surrounding  terrain,  covering 
it  with  muddy  slime.  And  this  is  why,  when  the  stomach  of  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  is  incommoded  by  the  corrupt  humour,  some  of  which 
it  has  imbibed,  the  organ  frequently  is  tormented  by  depraved  desires, 
whence  arises  a  condition  to  which  the  Greeks,  who  discovered  it, 
have  given  the  name,  Citta,  and  which  we  call,  in  Latin,  Pica :  **  a 
blind  and  furious  desire,  occurring  during  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  to  eat  things  which  are  injurious  and  which  ordinarily 
are  not  edible. 

Scaevola’s  discussion  now  turns,  in  (to  him)  a  natural  way,  to  a 
consideration  of  birth-marks.^^  For  if  a  woman  having  pica  satisfies 
her  abnormal  appetite,  a  marvellous  thing  happens:  a  mark  of  the 
thing  desired  will  be  imprinted  somewhere  upon  the  infant.  And 
what  is  more  wonderful  still,  if  it  happens  by  chance  that  during  her 
mad  craving  the  woman  should  scratch  herself  imprudently  in  some 
part,  her  infant  will  bear  the  mark  upon  the  same  part  of  its  body.  It 
is  most  displeasing  to  young  women  to  have  their  faces  or  some  other 
part  of  their  beautiful  bodies  marked  by  one  of  these  villainous  naevi. 
The  origin  of  these  marks  is  explained  as  follows:  the  intense 

**  I,  241-340.  Both  citta  and  pica  mean  “  magpie.”  Pliny  calls  this  affectioo 
malacia.  The  Gariglano  is  a  short  river  which  flows  across  the  low  plains  near 
Naples,  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Ostia.  Because  of  the  flat,  low 
terrain,  it  overflows  easily. 

”  1, 340-383. 
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image  of  what  is  desired  starts  a  spot  in  the  place  where  the  force  of 
the  soul  is  most  concentrated,  and  then  the  vital  spirits  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  regions  gather  at  the  scratched  place  and  imprint  the  image 
in  the  blood  beneath  the  skin.  For  since  the  infant  is  enclosed  in  the 
womb,  and  since  its  blood  is  the  same  as  its  mother’s,  all  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  parts  of  the  two  bodies  have  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  re¬ 
lation  one  to  another,  and  so  it  happens  that  the  vital  spirits  act 
equally  upon  the  mother  and  upon  her  infant,  but  since  the  mother’s 
skin  is  tougher,  that  of  the  infant,  which  is  more  tender,  alone  re¬ 
ceives  the  impression,  and  easily,  like  soft  wax.  Scaevola  attempts 
to  give  a  rational  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  pica :  in  the  first 
{dace  it  is  well  to  do  something  to  soothe  the  impatience  of  the  woman, 
and  to  give  something  to  abate  the  edge  of  her  unhappy  {)assion,  {>ar- 
ticularly  since  the  things  she  yearns  for  are  little  better  than  {X)ison. 
Now  since  almost  all  of  the  things  which  pregnant  women  want  to 
eat  are  bitter  or  sour  or  acid,  why  should  they  not  be  given  something 
harmless  of  this  nature  to  appease  the  stomach  and  drive  out  of  it  this 
pestilential  pituita?  Ca{)ers  and  green  olives  and  {X)megranates  and 
the  fruits  imported  from  Crete  are  good  for  them.  And  if  it  be 
necessary  to  use  medicines,  one  should  use  any  and  all  which  may  be 
suggested  by  a  good  physician,  and  absolutely  reject  all  those  ridicu¬ 
lous  remedies  which  old  wives  recommend. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  accouchement.  When  the  great 
moment  arrives,  the  woman  should  cry  aloud  three  times  in  invocation 
of  Lucina  and  then  engage  a  diligent  midwife  to  encourage  her  with 
words  and  with  her  hands.  The  midwife  should  be  sure  to  rub  the 
belly  and  the  vulva  with  a  sweet  ointment  which  by  its  warmth  will 
relax  the  tissues  in  order  to  o{)en  the  passage  through  which  the 
infant  is  to  come.  The  woman  in  labour  may  either  lie  down  or  sit  in 
a  chair,  but  she  should  be  exhorted  to  endure  with  courage  the  pains 
of  childbirth  in  order  that  her  parturition  may  not  be  delayed.  Or  if 
she  feels  strong  enough  to  stand,  this  is  the  best  {losition  of  all  and 
helps  most  to  o{)en  the  passage.  The  legs  should  be  spread  wide  ai)art, 
the  knees  bent  a  little,  the  arms  stretched  out,  the  hands  firmly  gras{)- 
ing  something,  then  the  uterus  will  o{)en — and  such  are  the  cruel 
tortures  which  you  must  suffer  to  put  into  the  world  this  infant  who 
some  day  must  die ! 
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There  follows  in  Scaevola’s  poem  a  section  wherein,  forsaking 
his  attempt  at  natural  explanation,  he  has  recourse  to  theology.**  In 
a  curious  passage  of  more  than  a  hundred  lines  he  describes  the 
original  bliss  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  tempta* 
tion  by  the  serpent,  the  eating  of  the  fruit,  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  expulsion  from  the  Garden.  “  And  thus  it  happens  that  wonum, 
through  her  own  fault,  was  the  first  cause  of  all  this  woe.  And  thus 
is  she  punished :  each  time  that  she  brings  forth  a  child,  condemned 
to  suffer  a  thousand  kinds  of  grief  which  expend  her  strength  and 
spoil  the  happiness  of  her  producing  children.”  Someone  has  re¬ 
marked  that  back  to  and  including  Adam,  men  have  blamed  their 
misforttmes  upon  women.  The  supreme  expression  of  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  megalomania  is  to  be  seen,  perhaps,  in  Schopenhauer. 

The  child  having  been  bom,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
mother  into  a  comfortable  bed  where  she  may  rest  after  having 
suffered  so  much.  While  some  of  the  assistants  are  doing  this,  others 
should  be  washing  the  infant  and  wrapping  it  in  cloths.  Meanwhile 
the  midwife  should  cut  the  umbilical  cord,  first  having  put  on  it  a 
ligature  of  wool  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  blood  or  the  dissipation 
of  the  spirits  which  are  destined  rather  to  augment  life.  The  cut  end 
then  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  powder  of  mastich  and  myrrh.  It  is 
the  umbilical  cord  which  formerly  joined  man  and  woman  together 
(for  the  two  sexes  were  twirmed  in  the  beginning)  so  that  they  made 
only  one  body  although  they  were  really  two.  But  later  this  con¬ 
nexion  was  broken  and  each  body  was  free,  having  its  own  particxdar 
members  and  parts.  It  was,  reflects  Scaevola,  the  variable  and  in¬ 
constant  nature  of  man  which  destroyed  the  primaeval  union  of 
the  sexes. 

If  the  new-bora  infant  cries  feebly  and  shows  little  vigour  in  its 
movements  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  grew  from  weak  semen, 
or  imbibed  some  harmful  nutriment  in  utero,  or  suffered  some  injury 
during  birth.  If  the  infant  appears  languid,  one  may  breathe  into 
its  face :  perhaps  no  other  means  is  as  effective  as  this  in  fortifying 
the  fading  vigour  of  the  spirit.  This  is  done  best  by  blowing  through 
a  tube,  and  first  the  teeth  should  be  rubbed  with  cinnamon  or  some- 


“1,407-521. 
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thing  sweet  so  that  the  breath  may  be  more  fragrant.  The  infant’s 
lips  may  be  moistened  with  wine.  One  should  not  forget  to  put  a 
little  antidote  into  the  infant’s  mouth,  especially  that  famous  one 
discovered  by  the  great  King  of  Pontus,  who  bore  so  high  the  glory 
of  his  nation  and  disputed  so  long  with  the  sons  of  Romulus  the 
triumph  of  Mars.'*  And  if  all  of  these  things  fail  to  vivify  the 
infant,  then  the  Fate  Atropos  is  on  the  threshold  and  the  infant  is 
destined  to  horrid  Orcus.  But  if  it  does  well  and  seems  to  want 
nourishment,  give  it  all  that  it  will  take. 

While  the  infant  was  m  utero  its  body  became  covered  with  sticky 
ordure,  and  it  must  be  washed.  One  must  not  imitate  the  ancient 
Germans  who  plunged  their  infants,  still  warm  from  the  mothers’ 
bellies,  into  the  Rhine’s  icy  waters,  as  if  they  were  tempering  iron.*® 
An  infant  who  could  endure  this  proof  without  loss  of  its  natural 
heat  must  have  been  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Caucasus.  Scaevola 
would  not  wish  feminine  nipples  to  be  offered  to  such :  let  the  tigresses 
of  the  Ganges  suckle  them  in  their  caves.  Even  the  Germans  of  the 
present  day  condemn  such  a  practice ;  it  is  much  better  to  wash  the 
new-born  infant  with  tepid  water,  and  not  to  put  into  the  water  all 
manner  of  medicinal  substances,  as  people  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Only  if  there  be  a  livid  spot  somewhere  on  the  skin,  where  the  infant 
was  squeezed  when  he  came  into  the  world,  one  may  add  to  the  bath 
water  fresh  roses,  or  new  camomile,  or  green  bark-moss,  or  whatever 
else  is  good  to  mitigate  pain.  One  should  clean  the  nostrils,  the  ears, 
the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  with  one’s  fingers,  and  remember  to  mould 
the  limbs  (for  they  have  become  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  bath 
and  almost  as  flexible  as  wax),  to  give  each  its  proper  form,  as  did 
Prometheus  (whoever  he  was)  when  he  shaped  with  his  habile  hand 
man  in  the  image  of  the  Divine  and  with  his  thumb  gave  form  to  this 
living  clay.  If  you  do  not  do  this  now,  you  will  try  in  vain  to  do  it 
later.  The  skin  should  be  hardened  only  gradually ;  this  may  be  done 
by  rubbing  it  gently  with  finely  powdered  salt.*'  The  infant  should 
be  dressed  in  a  band  and  lint  and  several  cloths,  but  not  too  many 

“  II,  1-S7.  /.  e.,  mithridate. 

**  Cf.  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  GermoHorum.  In  1800  this  practice  was  still  in  use 
smong  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 

"  Cf.  Galen,  Dt  Smitaiis  Titenda,  I.  7. 
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to  make  it  uncomfortable,  and  then,  since  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  those  who  have  not  eaten  for  a  long  time  are  troubled  in  sleep 
by  many  phantasms  and  dreams,  it  should  be  given  some  nourish¬ 
ment,  but  nothing  very  rich.  It  is  preferable  to  give  something  whidi 
is  mildly  purgative,  and  especially 

that  wonderful  syrup  which  honey-bees  compose  of  the  tenuous  juice  of  dif¬ 
ferent  flowers.  Not  only  Hybla,  nor  lovely  Hymettus,  nor  happy  India  which 
produces  melliferous  reeds,  supply  excellent  honey  and  feed  upon  this  heavenly 
gift,  but  France  also,  and  especially  the  coast  of  Narbonne  (which  takes  its 
name  and  its  temper  from  the  god  Mars),  where  the  bees  pour  out  a  nectar 
than  which  no  other  is  more  precious,  be  it  for  its  snowy  colour  or  for  its 
savour,  which  is  sweeter  than  sugar.** 

The  infant  having  been  purged,  it  should  be  put  to  sleep  in  its  cradle, 
covered  so  as  to  be  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.  Women  err  too 
much  on  the  side  of  endeavouring  to  do  too  much,  and  this  some¬ 
times  results  in  the  infant’s  being  smothered. 

And  here  Scaevola  takes  an  opportunity,  in  a  long  diversion,  to 
make  an  act  of  adulation  to  his  king,  telling  how  the  infant  son  of 
Duke  Francis  was  smothered  by  excess  of  care.  Only  a  daughter, 
Anne,  was  left,  “  whose  sex  was  not  so  highly  esteemed,”  and  ihe 
parents,  now  barren,  had  no  means  to  perpetuate  their  name.  Neptune, 
god  though  he  was,  groaned,  wept,  and  abandoned  himself  to  woe. 
The  nymphs  showed  their  affliction  by  lugubrious  chants,  until  one 
of  them  said, 

O  my  sisters,  why  do  ye  pour  out  this  lamentation  and  mar  your  holy  faces 
with  tears?  Ye  know,  for  the  caerulean  goddesses  of  the  sea  know  all  that 
Heaven  hath  ordained, — I  say,  yc  know  what  great  advantage  is  to  come 
from  this  loss:  the  name  of  Brittany  will  be  carried  above  the  difficult  stars; 
our  sea  will  wax  great  in  new  generations  and  shall  be  preferable  to  the 
Adriatic  waves  in  merit  For  the  day  will  come  when  the  Princess  Anne,  only 
remaining  loveliest  nymph,  of  a  noble  father,  by  the  beauty  of  her  body  shall 
inflame  with  fortunate  fires  the  august  King  of  the  French,  and  shall  deserve 
to  be  the  wife  of  so  great  a  husband,  and  shall  place  beneath  his  dominion 
herself  and  her  empire  by  a  pleasing  alliance  of  the  people.  And  there  shall 
arise  from  this  union  of  bloods  the  line  of  the  Valois,  by  far  the  strongest  in 

**  II,  133-143.  Narbonne  was  founded  by  Narbo  Martius  in  118  B.  C  V.  also 
Suetonius,  Tiberius.  The  quality  of  this  honey  it  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  collected  mostly  from  rosemary. 
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war,  and  not  forgetful  of  the  Muses,  whose  imconquered  strength  in  various 
labours  shall  siui>ass  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  in  its  own  time 
,hall  subdue  beneath  itself  the  whole  country.** 

“  In  order,  then,”  adds  Scaevola,  ”  that  such  an  accident  may  not 
spoil  your  joy,  give  the  sleeping  infant  a  little  air.” 

Scaevola  advises  strongly  against  the  employment  of  a  wet  nurse. 
But  if  one  should  be  necessary  because  of  the  mother’s  health,  he 
gives  precepts  to  govern  the  choice  of  one.  She  should  be  neither 
youiig  nor  old,  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin,  but  of  bright  face  and 
strong  body,  long  arms  and  neck,  large  breast,  and  roimd,  rosy,  pro¬ 
tuberant  nipples  which  rain  snowy  showers.  Her  milk  should  be 
sweet  to  the  taste  and  very  white.  It  should  not  have  a  bad  odour, 
nor  be  so  thick  as  to  make  the  fingers  sticky  nor  so  thin  as  to  drip 
out  of  the  nipples  by  itself.  The  wet-nurse  should  not  be  pregnant, 
she  should  have  had  a  baby  quite  recently,  and  should  not  have  had 
a  miscarriage.  She  should  be  proper  in  spirit  and  in  person,  and  be 
of  a  happy  disposition.  Whoever  suckles  the  child  should  not  have 
coitus  too  frequently,**  nor  become  intoxicated,  nor  do  hard  work, 
nor  worry. 

Before  feeding  the  infant,  the  nipples  should  be  washed  with  tepid 
water.  The  first  drops  of  milk  should  be  squeezed  out :  this  portion 
is  not  good,**  for,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  breast,  it  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  source  of  natural  heat  and  may  have  begun  to 
spoil.  In  order  to  excite  the  infant  to  suck,  its  lips  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  with  milk  by  lightly  pressing  the  tips  of  the  nipples  against  its 
mouth,  then  it  will  suck  avidly.  The  infant  can  be  helped  by  massag¬ 
ing  the  breasts  lightly,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  it  suck  too 
fast.  If  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  this,  the  nipple  should  be  taken  away 
from  it  for  an  interval  now  and  then  during  the  feeding.  New-born 
and  delicate  infants  in  particular  should  be  restrained  from  feeding 
too  fast.  No  one  can  prescribe  how  many  times  per  day  the  infant 
should  be  suckled :  Nature  will  teach  that  to  each  individual.  Each 

**II,  156-212.  Francis  II,  Duke  of  Brittany,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Anne, 
by  this  marriage  became  Queen  of  France  and  annexed  the  Duchy  to  the  Kingdom. 

“  Cf.  Van  Swieten,  1.  c,  and  Celsus,  De  Medicina,  I,  1. 

**  Cf.  Aetius,  rV,  4. 
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time  the  infant  cries  and  seems  to  need  something  it  should  be  given 
the  breast. 

But  this  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  The  teeth  will  erupt  at  about 
the  eighth  month,  and  this  is  a  sign  that  more  solid  nourishment 
should  be  given,  and  less  milk, — but  not  strong  foods  which  may 
upset  the  stomach  and  distend  the  veins  with  too  much  blood,  there¬ 
by  causing  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  spirits  and  injuring  the 
entire  body.  Sweet  things  should  not  be  fed,  either,  for  these  fre¬ 
quently  frustrate  Nature,  which  seizes  them  greedily  before  they 
have  been  digested  by  the  stomach  and  distributes  them  through  all 
the  veins.  Moreover,  nothing  is  converted  into  bile  more  easily,  nor 
engenders  worms  more  rapidly,  than  sweets.  In  altering  the  diet 
when  the  teeth  appear,  Scaevola  suggests  those  foods  which  most 
resemble  milk:  bouillon,  soaked  bread,  and  a  gruel  of  farina  and 
milk  cooked  together.  This  is  fed  to  the  infant  by  the  finger.  One 
may  soak  toast  in  bouillon,  in  milk,  in  oil  of  almond,  or  in  melted 
butter,  and  feed  the  infant  things  like  these  until  its  stomach  can 
tolerate  meat  cut  into  little  pieces  which  cannot  injure  its  tender 
gums. 

Thus,  then,  should  the  infant  be  nourished  both  by  the  streams 
of  those  twin  fountains  and  by  other  kinds  of  food.  And  it  should 
be  fed  as  often  as  it  cries  for  food,  but  one  must  be  careful,  for 
sometimes  it  cries  not  because  of  hunger  nor  of  thirst,  but  because 
it  is  in  pain  from  crudities,  and  then  if  it  be  fed  it  will  vomit.  If  it 
has  been  overfed  its  belly  will  be  hard  and  swollen  and  its  urine  crude 
and  pale.  Excessive  crying  is  not  altogether  useless,  for  it  will  purge 
the  infant’s  brain  if  it  be  surcharged  or  water-logged.  Moreover,  it 
dilates  the  chest,  warms  the  stomach,  and  causes  the  appetite  to  re¬ 
turn.  But  in  order  that  no  dangerous  rupture  may  occur,  or  liability 
to  the  cruel  passions  of  the  soul,  the  infant  should  be  pacified  by 
diverting  its  attention  and  put  to  sleep  by  rocking  it  in  its  cradle 
and  singing  a  lullaby.**  The  infant  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep 
too  much.  It  should  be  bathed  when  it  wakens,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness,  but  also  because  it  gets  light  exercise  in  the  water. 

**  II,  385,  s  placidumque  sofortm 

Concilia  metis  ad  blandula  carmina  cunts. 

A  tcMichiiig  and  beautiful  passage.  Note  also  the  following  short  paragraph. 
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it  should  be  taught  to  walk,  not  shut  up  in  the  house,  but  out¬ 
side  when  the  weather  is  fine,  when  the  child  may  play  in  the  gentle 
wind  and  see  the  sky  and  the  world  of  Nature  so  that  he  may  come 
to  know,  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  the  omnipotent  Author  of 
all  these  things. 

Scaevola  confesses  that  he  catmot  tell  precisely  when  the  child 
should  be  weaned,  but  suggests  that  this  should  be  done  when  he  is 
about  two  years  old. 

Alas,  poor  child,  how  many  tears,  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body,  will 
this  cost !  How  you  will  fill  the  whole  heaven  with  wailingf  when  your  two 
loves  are  taken  away !  Surely  a  bride,  whose  husband  is  obliged  to  forsake 
her  to  go  to  war,  which  tears  him  from  her  arms,  does  not  miss  more  bitterly 
that  whose  presence  was  so  sweet  to  her,  nor  dissolves  more  completely  in 
tears.  But,  O  my  son,  learn  to  suffer :  the  unhappy  race  of  man  is  bom  under 
this  law  beneath  heaven,  namely,  that  a  man  should  forever  endure  heavy 
evils  and  wear  out  his  sorrowful  years  in  groanings.  And  this  the  Fates 
taught  you  (if  you  remember)  when  at  the  tenth  moon  you  greeted  your 
weary  mother  by  coming  into  the  world  weeping.*^ 

In  order  to  mitigate  these  cruel  tortures  Scaevola  advises  that  who¬ 
ever  has  been  nursing  the  child  should  absent  herself  from  him  as 
much  as  possible  and  nurse  him  less  frequently,  so  that  he  may  have 
a  chance  to  forget  her.  Some  women  rub  bitter  substances  into  the 
bases  of  their  nipples  so  that  the  child  will  not  wish  to  suck  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  give  him  other  things  to  drink  so  that  his  body 
may  be  kept  sufficiently  moist.  Scaevola  thinks  that  wine,  “  because 
of  the  fiery  spirits  it  is  full  of,”  is  not  proper  at  this  age,  but  prefers 
water  since  it  is  capable  of  softening  the  food  in  the  stomach,  dis¬ 
solving  it,  and  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  veins. 

And  soon  the  child  will  be  seen  to  grow  and  become  strong;  he 
will  begin  to  walk  and  to  try  to  talk,  and  finally  he  will  begin  to  know 
things  by  their  names  and  to  make  others  understand  what  he  wants. 
And  since  our  bodies  are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  passions, 
one  who  wishes  really  to  bring  up  a  child  should  train  his  heavenly 
soul  and  prevent  his  vicious  inclinations.  In  order  to  surmount  by 

”  II,  421-435.  Pliny  says,  “  He  lies  with  his  hands  and  feet  bound,  a  weeping 
creature,  though  bom  to  command  others ;  and  begins  his  life  by  suffering,  for  one 
fault  only,  namely,  because  he  is  bora.”  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  Proem. 
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education  whatever  evil  nature  may  have  put  into  him,  one  most 
accelerate  what  seems  sluggish,  cheer  up  what  is  sad,  and  restrain 
what  is  too  lively,  but  this  must  be  done  adroitly  and  not  by  vicdence 
lest  animosity  be  aroused.  Scaevola  would  like  to  continue  on  the 
education  of  the  child,  as  he  had  promised  Scaliger  he  would,  but  the 
dvil  wars  are  calling  him  away  from  the  Muses.  But  Heaven  has 
sent  Henry  to  remedy  all  these  evils  and  to  bring  about  a  golden  age, 
and  so  Scaevola  will  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  diseases  whidi 
afflict  the  new-born  and  their  cures.  Already  he  beholds  fathers  and 
mothers  coming  from  everywhere  and  weaving  for  him  a  wreath  of 
oak,  the  Roman  honour  for  him  who  has  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen. 
But  alas !  how  many  of  these  diseases  stare  him  in  the  face !  It  is  as 
if  he  were  a  Numidian  hunter  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Libya,  among 
numberless  ferocious  beasts.  On  one  side  is  a  lion  of  terrible  mien, 
there  is  a  cruel  tiger,  here  a  leopard,  on  the  other  side  a  dragon  witii 
glowing  hide,  and  a  multitude  of  serpents  not  of  one  seed.  And  so, 
not  knowing  where  to  begin  nor  where  to  end,  Scaevola  is  in  sus¬ 
pense.  But  as  the  bees  wander  without  any  rule  and  stop  at  the 
first  flowers  they  see,  so  he  will  discuss  these  diseases  just  as  they 
occur  to  his  mind.**  And  so,  in  order  to  lose  no  time, — it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  umbilical  cord  spoils  the  happiness  which  the 
infant  feels  upon  seeing  daylight,  by  the  pain  which  it  may  cause, 
either  from  having  been  cut  so  recently  or  because  it  becomes  in¬ 
flamed;  or  else  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  infant,  or  its  coughing, 
so  rack  its  still  delicate  body  that  the  humours  flow  toward  the 
afflicted  part  and  by  their  redness  and  mass  cause  it  to  become  red 
and  swollen.  This  happens  because  Nature  conducts  to  that  place  the 
spirits  and  the  blood,  and  they  come  in  such  quantities  to  drive  out 
the  disease  that  their  very  abundance  is  harmful  and  causes  too 
much  heat  around  the  spot,  an  event  which  produces  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  destructive  agitation.  Sometimes,  too,  it  happens  that 
Nature  does  not  forget  the  excretory  function  of  the  cord  (for  it  is 
through  the  cord  that  the  infant  excretes  in  utero)  but  wishes  to 
continue  it,  and  then  the  cord  becomes  enlarged  and  filled  with  a 
collection  of  clear  fluid.  Sometimes  also,  through  some  accident  the 
cord  becomes  so  swollen  that  it  looks  like  a  hernia  and  seems  ready 


III,  1-62. 
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to  fall  off.  To  cure  these  conditions  Scaevola  recommends  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  pulverised  Celtic  nard  mixed  with  terebinth,  beaten 
with  good  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Also,  pieces  of  rags  should  be 
homed  with  the  bitterest  seeds  of  lupine,  the  ashes  should  be  mixed 
with  strong  red  wine,  and  stupes  should  be  made  of  this  and  applied 
to  the  stump  of  the  cord. 

One  should  examine  the  infant’s  tongue  very  carefully,  for  if  it  is 
“tied”  it  cannot  perform  either  its  function  of  speech  or  of  at¬ 
taching  itself  to  the  nipples,  and  so  the  infant,  like  Tantalus,  will 
die  of  thirst  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.  If  there  are  adhesions,  these 
should  be  severed  with  scissors  by  a  surgeon,  or  by  the  wet-nurse  with 
her  fingernail,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  adjacent  blood-vessels. 

Ranula  is  another  condition  which  may  afflict  this  region,  dan¬ 
gerous  because  it  may  interfere  with  respiration.  The  gums,  too,  may 
become  acutely  inflamed,  or  the  tonsils.  All  of  these  conditions  are 
caused  by  impure  blood,  and  since  the  impurity  comes  from  the  milk 
which  the  infant  has  sucked,  which  is  full  of  bitter  bile  which  fills 
the  infant’s  veins  with  a  sharp  and  fiery  principle,  one  ought  to 
remove  the  cause  of  them  by  correcting  the  milk.  The  nurse  herself, 
therefore,  should  take  a  rernedy,  so  that  health  may  flow  with  the 
milk  into  the  infant’s  veins.  When  the  fever  has  diminished  the 
infant  should  be  given  lemon  juice  or  orange  juice  which  has  been 
boiled  with  a  little  sugar  and  diluted  with  more  than  an  equal  part 
of  water.  The  infant’s  neck,  cheeks,  temples,  and  other  regions  which 
may  be  inflamed  should  be  rubbed  with  warm  oil  of  violet,  a  few 
drops  of  which  may  be  put  into  its  ears.  The  chin  should  be  wrapped 
in  a  cataplasm  of  barley-flour  boiled  in  milk.  But  even  this  care  may 
be  followed  by  new  apprehensions  if  the  abscesses  break  down  into 
malignant  ulcers  which  cover  the  palate  and  extend  down  into  the 
diroat.  This  may  occur  also  either  because  the  milk,  being  full  of 
ferocity,  erodes  the  gums  by  coming  into  contact  with  them  so  often ; 
or  because,  being  corrupted  in  the  stomach,  vapours  ascend  from 
that  organ,  whose  malignant  fxunes  bum  the  mouth.  Many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  this  condition  but  none  is  better  than  for  the 
nurse  to  observe  a  moderate  diet  and  thus  to  correct  the  defect  in 
her  milk.  The  ulcers  may  be  checked  by  applying  honey  of  violets 
to  them,  or  myrrh,  or  nutgall,  or  nabath  bark. 
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These  conditions  usually  occur  when  the  child  is  teething.  The 
infant  cries,  and  puts  its  hand  to  its  drooling  mouth,  seeking  to 
mitigate  its  pain  as  much  as  it  can.**  First  one  should  rub  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  with  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  or  with  honey.  Then  the 
fluid  which  is  in  the  gums  should  be  forced  out  by  little  and  little 
by  massage,  until  the  tooth  finally  appears  and,  by  its  whiteness  in 
the  Vermillion  of  the  gtims,  shines  like  polished  ivory  set  in  red  coral 
The  infant’s  pain  may  be  eased  by  washing  the  top  of  its  head  with 
tepid  water,  then  with  rose  water,  and  then  covering  it  with  white 
wool.  The  pain  will  be  worse  if  the  infant  is  costive.  If  this  be  the 
case,  honey  is  good — honey,  which  has  so  many  excellent  properties 
derived  from  the  aether — whether  given  by  mouth  or  per  anum  as  a 
suppository.  If  honey  is  not  to  be  had,  the  suppository  may  be  made 
of  marshmallow,  beet,  or  the  green  root  of  the  hibiscus.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  as  happens  frequently,  the  bowels  are  loose,  they  may  be 
calmed  by  taking  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy,  myrtle-berries,  and 
red  and  blue  cyperus,  rubbing  them  together,  mixing  with  milk,  and 
having  the  infant  drink  some  of  this.  If  the  looseness  of  the  bowels 
amounts  to  a  colic,  this  can  be  alleviated  by  a  stupe  of  warm  water 
applied  to  the  belly,  or  by  rubbing  it  with  oil  of  camomile,  oil  of 
anise,  or  old  olive  oil,  heated;  the  heat  will  pass  insensibly  through 
the  pores  of  the  infant’s  delicate  skin  and  dissipate  the  crudities  and 
winds  which  are  in  the  intestine. 

Worms  •*  arise  by  spontaneous  generation.  When  the  infant  is 
full  of  milk  which  has  corrupted  in  its  stomach,  this  milk  passes  into 
the  intestine  and  attaches  itself  to  the  intestinal  wall  as  a  thick,  sticky 
slime  which  cannot  be  removed.  Nature  then  engenders  worms  from 
this  sticky  stuff,  and  they  spread  throughout  the  intestine  and  feed 
on  the  same  matter  frcwn  which  they  were  generated,  just  as  the 
butterfly  feeds  upon  its  own  cocoon.  But  after  these  “  insects  ” 
have  devoured  all  this  matter  and  can  find  no  more  to  eat,  they 
throw  themselves  impatiently  everywhere  in  the  place  which  they 
have  exhausted,  and  then  begin  to  satisfy  their  voracity  by  biting 
dangerously  into  the  intestine  itself.  Infestation  can  be  diagnosed 
by  many  signs :  the  breath  smells  very  fetid,  and  the  strength  wanes; 

**  III,  188  s,  a  truly  classical  description  in  two  lines. 

••  III,  227-260. 
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the  infant  sleq)s  by  snatches,  he  has  a  tic  of  the  eyelids,  he  does  not 
sleep  well  but  starts  up  in  the  midst  of  sleeping,  he  has  a  dry  cough 
and  his  nose  itches  badly.  The  worms  can  be  killed,  or  at  least  driven 
out,  by  anything  bitter,  and  particularly  by  worm-seed  powder,*^ 
which  can  be  mixed  with  sweet  apples,  bouillon,  or  other  foods.  A 
plaster  made  of  cummin-seeds  mixed  with  beef -bile  should  be  applied 
to  the  infant’s  belly,  and  then  these  “  insects  ”  assuredly  will  die. 
Scaevola  merely  alludes  to  a  whole  host  of  other  remedies  which 
former  physicians  have  suggested. 

Vomiting,  cough,  nightmare,  and  insomnia  all  arise  from  the  same 
cause:  overeating.  For  when  the  infant  takes  more  milk  than  its 
stomach  can  hold  well,  it  cannot  digest  it :  the  milk  curdles  and  gives 
off  thick  vapours  which  present  vain  images  to  the  imagination.  And 
siiKe  the  brain  is  by  nature  cold,  these  vapours  condense  there  like 
clouds  in  the  air,  and,  like  them,  fall  as  rain  and  by  their  humidity 
irritate  the  throat  and  shake  the  chest  with  cough. 

Sometimes  when  the  infant  has  diarrhoea  the  stool  imparts  too 
great  an  humidity  to  the  muscle  which  supports  the  recttun,  and 
prolapse  occurs.  The  prolapsed  part  should  be  replaced  gently  with 
the  hand  and  an  astringent  fomentation  should  be  applied. 

“  I  shall  not  mention,”  says  Scaevola,”  ”  that  nasty  achor  which 
breaks  out  upon  the  little  head  of  the  suckling  and  ciuses  a  bloody 
pus  to  run  down  its  face  and  covers  its  squalling  mouth  with  slimy 
crusts  and  dirties  its  whole  body,  for  whether  it  grows  better  by 
itself  or  whether  it  continues,  it  is  of  some  use  since  it  brings  im¬ 
purities  out  of  the  brain  and  purges  the  whole  body.” 

Scaevola  knows  the  distinction  between  chicken  pox  and  small 
pox  “  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  confused  them.  Small 
pox  occurs  because  the  veins  of  the  infant  are  full  of  impure  blood  ** 
which  had  been  infected  by  the  menstrual  blood  of  the  mother.  In 
utero  the  infant  nourished  itself  upon  the  impurities  of  this  blood 

**  Santonin. 

"111,292-298. 

"  The  distinction  had  been  described  by  Ingrassias  of  Naples  in  1553,  only  thirty- 
one  years  earlier.  But  Rhazes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  states  that 
smallpox  was  described  by  Aaron  of  Alexandria  in  622,  and  an  Arabian  MS.  at 
Leyden  describes  both  small  pox  and  measles  in  572. 

"This  is  the  theory  of  Avicenna. 
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and  retained  them,  or  else  imbibed  them  directly.  And  Nature  must 
drive  these  impurities  out  of  the  infant’s  blood  by  a  great  commotion 
just  as  wine  boils  up  when  it  is  being  made,  driving  out  all  ordure 
until  only  the  pure,  thin  wine  remains.  “  Others  there  are  who  prefer 
to  seek  out  other  causes,”  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  is  more  perilous  to  the  child  than  this  disease. 

Alas,  how  often  he  demands  help  from  his  nurse  with  bitter  weeping !  He 
has  lost  his  liking  for  milk,  his  desire  to  feast  upon  his  gruel,  and  no  sleep 
comes  to  his  limbs.  And  you,  O  unhappy  nurse,  you  wait  at  the  crib,  stricken 
down  and  with  weeping  eyes  and  beating  your  breast  You  see  that  those 
lips,  till  now  Vermillion  and  the  colour  of  roses,  which  you  used  to  kiss  with 
avid  lips,  and  his  whole  face,  now  is  only  a  running  ulcer,  and  you  groan  inar¬ 
ticulately.  But  now  is  not  the  time  for  weeping;  rather  seek  a  way  to  cure 
these  sad  wounds  and  stop  the  progress  of  this  lethal  evil.** 

Scaevola  suggests  that  the  fever  may  be  lowered  by  giving  the  infant 
cold  water  to  drink,  which  will  refresh  its  entrails.  This  may  not  be 
accomplished  in  only  one  draught,  and  so  it  should  be  repeated 
frequently  so  that  the  infant  may  vtxnit  often,  thus  emptying  its 
stomach  so  that  it  may  be  filled  again.  Thus,  by  repeated  draughts 
of  cold  water,  the  high  fever  may  be  brought  down.  A  diet,  too, 
ought  to  be  observed :  nothing  sweet  should  be  given,  nor  f niits  that 
have  much  juice.  The  infant  should  be  given  a  drink  containing 
honey,  or  cassia,  and  this  the  wet-nurse,  too,  should  take  as  her 
nourishment.  But  if  the  disease  does  not  diminish  in  spite  of  all 
this  treatment,  one  should  not  yet  despair;  on  the  other  hand,  one 
should  not  fall  into  the  error,  common  not  only  to  women  but  also 
to  physicians,  of  employing  every  possible  means  to  cause  the  ma¬ 
lignancy  of  the  disease,  which  is  enclosed  within  the  body,  to  come 
out,  because  there  is  danger  not  only  that  it  may  come  out  too  vio¬ 
lently,  but  also  that  in  coming  out  it  may  cause  many  ulcers  in  the 
infant’s  throat  and  choke  it  to  death.** 

Alas !  I  remember  it  was  this  grievous  error  which  lately  by  a  bitter  deadi 
took  from  me  my  four-year-old  Charles  and  my  three-year-old  Diana,  and 
despoiled  my  Penates  of  a  double  honour.  Ye  gods,  if  the  piety  and  the  holy 


“  III,  328-338. 

**  It  was  Sydenham  who  finally  put  an  end  to  this  "  hot  regimen  ”  and  advocated 
the  "  cool  regimen  ”  described  by  Scaevola. 
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Itomage  of  poets  is  anything  to  you,  save  the  remaining  most  sweet  fruits  of 
our  marriage  and  avert  from  these  tender  ones  this  unforseeable  fate.  But  if 
this  disease  nevertheless  should  come  to  their  dear  limbs  (their  age  allows 
me  to  hope  that  there  is  no  longer  cause  to  fear  that  the  poison,  unable  to 
^-nmf  out,  should  be  withheld  within),  I  should  dare  even  to  open  one  of  the 
diild’s  veins  to  divert  some  part  of  the  humour  from  his  body.*^ 

Nature  must  be  aided  in  other  ways,  too,  to  get  rid  of  the  corrupt 
principle  in  the  blood.  There  are  many  other  remedies,  especially  the 
din-herb,**  which  was  imknown  to  the  ancients  and  whose  discovery 
Scaevola  considers  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  his  age.  For  it  opens 
the  pores  and  causes  a  sweat  which  brings  many  impurities  out  of  the 
body.  When  the  paptiles  begin  to  appear  care  must  be  taken  that 
diey  do  not  attack  the  eyes,  the  nostrils,  the  throat,  the  lungs,  or 
the  intestines,  for  they  are  very  dangerous  in  these  places  and  menace 
the  patient’s  life.  (Dne  should  moisten  the  regions  around  the  eyes 
with  rose  water  or  “  with  a  pure  stream  of  snowy  milk  which  the 
wet-nurse  should  ejaculate  gently  by  squeezing  her  breast,”  or  with 
C!orycian  saffron.**  Pomegranate  juice  also  is  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate  are  also  good  to  protect  the  throat 
if  the  child  will  chew  them,  for  their  sour  juice  cleanses.  The 
nostrils  can  be  protected  by  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  and  the  lungs  by 
an  electuary  composed  of  gum  tragacanth  mixed  with  poppies  and 

"  III,  363-374.  Scaevola  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  advise  bleeding  at  die 
ooMt  of  the  small-pox. 

** "  Ulmaria,  shre  Regina  Prati  Ph.  Ed.  Barba  caprae  floribus  compactis  C  B. 
Madow-sweet  or  queen  of  die  meadows ;  a  plant  with  tall,  smooth,  reddish,  britde 
stalks;  and  oval,  sharp-pointed,  indented  leaves,  set  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib, 
with  smaller  pieces  between;  and  at  die  end,  a  large  odd  one  divided  into  three 
secbons,  wrinkled  and  green  above,  white  underneath ;  on  the  tops  come  forth  large 
dusters  of  litde  whitish  flowers,  followed  each  by  several  crooked  seeds  set  in  a 
roundish  head.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  moist  meadows,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  flowers  have  a  strong  and  pleasant  smell,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic;  and  which,  in  keeping,  is  soon  dissipated, 
leaving  in  die  flowers  only  an  insipid  mucilaginous  matter.  As  these  flowers  are 
more  rarely  used  in  medicine  than  their  fragrant  smdl  might  rationally  persuade, 
Ijnnsens  suspects  that  the  neglect  of  them  has  arisen  from  the  plant  being  pos- 
Mssed  of  some  noxious  qualities,  which  it  seems  to  betray  by  its  being  left  untouched 
by  catde :  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  cattle,  which  refused  the  ulmaria, 
refused  also  angelica,  and  other  herbs,  whose  innocence  is  apparent  from  daily 
**Poia>ce." — Lewis :  Materia  Medica,  585.  By  1800  ulmaria  was  all  but  unknown. 

"C/.  Callimachus:  Hymns,  II. 
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linctus.  Also,  a  decoction  of  lentils  is  excellent  to  protect  the  intes¬ 
tines.  When  the  papules  have  developed  fully,  the  body  should  be 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  violets,  green  camomile,  mallows,  and 
bran,  in  warm  water.  If  some  of  the  pustules  do  not  open,  they 
should  be  opened  with  a  small,  golden  needle,  and  drained.**  Then 
they  should  be  covered  with  red  rose  and  green  myrtle  and  rubbed 
with  oil  of  ceruse ;  *^  then  the  crusts  will  come  off  as  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees  when  Winter  comes.  It  is  important  to  prevent 
scars  on  the  face;  this  may  be  done  by  using  a  distillate  of  lilies, 
bean-flowers,  marsh-flags,  or  the  roots  of  the  weeping  willow.  The 
same  purpose  may  be  served  by  using  the  juice  of  hartshorn.  The 
warm  blood  of  the  sheep,  rabbit,  or  young  bull  has  the  same  virtue. 
Any  of  these  may  be  used ;  many  remedies  are  suggested  because  who 
is  there  who  does  not  esteem  beauty? — ^unless,  indeed,  he  was  bom 
out  of  a  rock. 

Nearing  the  end  of  his  work,  Scaevola  must  yet  mention  that 
disease  which  resembles  death  itself,**  because  it  attacks  new-born 
infants  most  frequently  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  their  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  attacks  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  causes  the  child  to 
fall  down  suddenly.  Spirit  and  sense  lose  their  ftmctions,  the  infant 
is  as  if  lifeless  and  seems  to  be  in  a  profound  slumber  except  that  a 
filthy  foam  runs  from  its  mouth,  it  murmurs  inarticulate  sounds 
through  its  closed  teeth,  and  it  shakes  its  arms  with  a  trembling 
motion.  But  the  attack  is  not  lasting:  after  the  child  has  lost  all 
consciousness  and  memory  the  cloud  is  dissipated,  the  light  is  re¬ 
stored,  and  consciousness  returns.  Scaevola  speculates  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  disease :  is  it  that  a  viscid  pituita  overfills  the  brain,  and  the 
spirits,  finding  none  of  the  usual  outlets  for  their  activity,  struggle 
to  escape  from  their  captivity,  and  that  thus  the  beginnings  of  the 
nerves  are  shaken  with  great  violence  in  order  that  the  noxious  stuff 
may  be  expelled?  **  Or  is  it  rather  that  the  vapour  of  a  cold  poison, 
having  invaded  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  at  last  creeps 
stealthily  upon  the  brain  as  if  to  take  it  by  surprise,  and  that  the 

**  This  procedure  was  recommended  first  by  Avicenna. 

An  unguent  of  white  lead. 

“EpUepsy;  III.  442-616. 

**  This  is  the  theory  of  Galen,  in  Comment,  de  Hippocr.  Humoribtu,  I. 
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brain  seeks  to  defend  itself  from  the  vapour  and  the  injury  it  may 
do?  For  it  happens  that  the  finer  and  the  more  subtle  is  the  matter 
of  the  brain,  the  more  easily  does  this  vapour  penetrate  it,  so  that 
usually  the  most  outstanding  men  are  afflicted  and  ruined  by  it,  as 
were  Julius  Caesar  and  Mahomet  (that  vain  Arab  who  with  a  holy 
lie  deceived  the  minds  of  men  and  whose  error  still  deludes  Asia 
and  Libya  and  more  than  half  the  world)  and  even  great  Hercules.** 
This  hero  was  attacked  with  epilepsy  after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion.  He  was  seen  by  the  nymph,  lole,  who  treated  him  until  he 
had  recovered.  Many  years  later  Hercules,  now  a  god,  saw  that 
lole  was  begirming  to  show  the  marks  of  age.  Wishing  to  preserve 
her  beauty,  he  transformed  her  into  the  herb,  peony,*®  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  the  juice  of  the  herb,  she  might  continue  to  cure  the 
disease.  Moreover,  anyone  who  would  carry  a  root  of  this  herb 
hanging  from  the  neck,  never  would  be  attacked  by  it.  Scaevola 
does  not  hesitate  to  relate  the  story,  especially  since,  as  he  says,  poets 
love  to  lighten  their  serious  works  with  fictions  which  are  pleasing 
to  the  Muses.  But  in  case  the  peony  root  does  not  ward  off  the 
disease,  nor  the  peony  juice  cure  it,  he  gives  an  alternative :  the  foam 
should  be  wiped  from  the  mouth  with  a  soft  linen  cloth;  the  head 
should  be  raised ;  a  piece  of  wood  should  be  put  between  the  teeth ; 
the  neck,  hands,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are  attacked,  should 
be  rubbed  with  oil  of  almond.  Green  rue,  or  anything  more  odour- 
iferous,  should  be  held  to  the  nostrils  until  the  odour  has  dissipated 
the  malignity  of  the  disease  and  restored  the  patient  to  consciousness. 

Scaevola  then  closes  his  work  rather  abruptly :  “  I  have  composed 
these  verses  in  retirement  in  a  valley  of  Poitou  situated  between 
wooded  hills  and  craggy  rocks,  where  the  River  Clain  winds  gently 
across  the  plain,  and  where  the  pleasant  horror  of  the  place  itself 
gave  me  the  divine  inspiration.”  One  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
the  whole  poem,  and  especially  the  third  book,  were  not  written  under 
the  pressure  of  more  urgent  affairs,  and  whether  Scaevola’s  design 
did  not  embrace  a  larger,  more  complete  work.  One  feels  that  now 
an  expected  commission  has  come ;  it  is  time  to  close  this  work  of  a 

“For  the  two  sides  of  this  question  cf.  (1)  Aristotle:  Problemata,  XXXII,  and 
(2)  Galen:  Comment,  de  Hippocr.  Epidem.,  VI. 

“  After  her  father,  Paion. 
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free  interval.  Yet  it  cannot  be  closed  without  a  new  eulogy  of 
Henry  III,  nor  without  another  expression  of  the  poet’s  futile  hope 
that  Heaven  will  grant  Henry  a  son  capable  of  perpetuating  his 
glorious  blood.**  Scaevola  hojpes  that  he  nmy  behold  the  palace 
bursting  with  joy,  the  villages  full  of  bonfires  of  celebration  and 
their  inhabitants  rejoicing  in  this  promise  of  continued  security. 
Moreover,  he  will  not  regret  whatever  toil  he  had  in  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  Nature  if  only  someone  does  him  the  honour  to  summon 
him  to  bring  up  the  young  prince,  and  if  not  only  ordinary  women, 
but  also  the  nurse  of  the  Royal  Infant,  apply  the  precepts  which  he 
teaches  and  memorise  them  so  thoroughly  that  she  sing  Scaevola’s 
verses  beside  his  cradle.  And  yet,  when  Baif  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Paedotrophia  to  Ronsard,  a  great  poet,  Ronsard  wrote  back  to  Baif, 

Good  Heavens!  what  a  book  you  have  sent  me,  composed  by  our  Sainte- 
Marthe  I  It  is  not  a  book ;  it  is  the  Muses  themselves :  I  call  Helicon  itsdf  to 
witness.  Indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion,  I  would  put  him 
above  all  the  poets  of  our  a^e,  even  diough  Bembus,  Nugerius,  and  the  divine 
Fracastorius  were  to  take  it  amiss.  For  when  I  consider  how  artfully  smooth¬ 
ness  is  here  coupled  to  the  pure  and  terse  diction  of  the  poem,  fable  to  history, 
philosophy  to  the  art  of  medicine,  I  say  freely 

— This  Menalca  is  a  god,  a  god. 

An  era  may  be  called  fortunate  which  gives  us  such  a  man. 


**  According  to  Davila,  it  was  a  disease  which  prevented  Henry  from  having 
childrea 
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General  Observations 

In  1927  a  Belgian  archaeologist,  Paul  Graindor,  assembled  twenty- 
one  large  fragments  of  an  ancient  monument  from  among  the  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  inscribed  stones  deposited  in  the  Epigraphical  Museiun 
at  Athens.  The  provenience  of  the  fragments  indicated  that  the 
moniunent  had  originally  been  erected  in  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepius 
on  the  South  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  Graindor  was  able  to  piece 
together  three  of  the  fragments  from  the  top  with  part  of  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  simple  Attic  prose  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Quintus  Statius 
Glaucus  had  erected  the  statue  of  his  grandfather  and  had  engraved 
his  grandfather’s  paean  (a  hymn  to  the  healing  god  Asclepius). 
The  other  eighteen  fragments  seemed  to  belong  to  the  paean,  but 
Graindor  made  no  attempt  to  extract  from  them  an  intelligible  text. 
The  stones  were  too  heavy  for  a  man  to  hold  more  than  two  in  place, 
if  indeed  he  discovered  any  joins  between  them.  Glue  alone  would 
not  suffice  to  attach  to  each  other  large  stones  with  a  small  contact 
surface;  and  if  one  had  the  physical  and  financial  means  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  monument,  he  was  still  uncertain  as 
to  what  results  he  would  obtain.  The  letters,  being  large  themselves, 
were  too  few  on  each  separate  fragment  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject. 

Thus  in  1935  when  J.  Kirchner  was  reediting  the  Corpus  of  Attic 
inscriptions  for  the  Berlin  Academy,  he  followed  Graindor’s  text  of 
the  three  pieces  with  part  of  the  heading,  and  he  commented  that 
there  were  eighteen  other  unintelligible  fragments,  of  which  he  did 
not  reproduce  a  copy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  American  mission  for  the  excavation  of  the 
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ancient  Athenian  Agora  had  collected  several  thousand  more  frag¬ 
ments  of  Athenian  inscriptions,  among  which  one  other  piece  of  the 
same  monument  was  recognized  early  in  1935.  Thereupon,  Dr.  T. 
Leslie  Shear,  director  of  the  expedition,  decided  that  the  discovery 
of  our  fragment  imposed  upon  the  Americans  the  responsibility  for 
the  publication  of  the  whole  monument,  and  I  was  commissioned  to 
imdertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  monument  with  the  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  excavation  staff  and  equipment  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

We  began  our  work  with  a  search  for  other  pieces  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  among  the  thirteen  thousand  stones  of  the  Epigraphical  Mu¬ 
seum.  Here  the  chief  mender  of  our  excavation  staff,  lannes 
Bakoules,  a  man  of  difficult  temperament  but  of  extraordinary  skill, 
gave  me  most  valuable  assistance  in  locating  the  fragments.  We 
were  able  to  collect  more  than  double  the  number  hitherto  recognized. 
Mortar  still  adhered,  not  only  to  most  of  the  new  pieces  but  also  to 
Graindor’s,  for  they  had  apparently  been  built  into  a  late  wall  after 
the  monument  had  been  broken  up.  As  soon  as  we  brought  the  stones 
together,  we  cleaned  them  carefully  and  discovered  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  had  been  inscribed  on  more  than  one  surface.  We  extended  our 
search  to  the  South  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  where  we  were  rewarded 
with  other  discoveries  but  with  little  that  was  pertinent  to  the  task 
in  hand. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  pieces  which  effected  joins,  were  fastened 
with  bronze  dowels  and  glued  together  in  the  passage  of  the  Epi¬ 
graphical  Museum,  the  director  of  which,  K.  Kourouniotes,  ex¬ 
tended  every  facility  and  made  valuable  suggestions.  A  foundation 
of  brick  and  plaster  was  prepared,  and  a  great  section  consisting  of 
twenty-nine  contiguous  fragments  was  hoisted  into  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  help  of  a  crane  and  made  secure  by  filling  the  gaps  with 
plaster.  A  few  other  fragments  which  joined  with  each  other  but 
not  with  the  main  section,  were  glued  together  and  left  on  the  ground. 
Finally,  with  excellent  photographs  by  H.  Wagner  and  with  the 
necessary  data,  I  published  the  results  of  our  work  in  the  periodical 
Hesperia,  V  (1936),  91-122. 

It  appeared  that  the  monument  had  been  a  large  triangular  base 
with  slightly  concave  sides  beveled  at  the  edges.  This  was  sur- 
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mounted  by  an  overlapping  cap,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  near 
the  front  the  cuttings  apparently  for  a  bronze  tripod  are  still  visible. 
Such  tripods  were  frequently  erected  in  Athens  to  commemorate 
victories  in  athletic,  literary  or  musical  contests.  The  base  was  of  the 
white  or  golden  Pentelic  marble  with  which  the  Parthenon  had  been 
built,  and  it  was  inscribed  on  all  three  sides.  Prosopographical  evi¬ 
dence  enables  us  to  date  the  momunent  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  220  A.  D. 

On  the  front  the  main  inscription  had  been  cut  in  beautiful  letters. 
The  name  of  the  grandfather  Sarapion,  described  as  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher,  adorned  the  cap.  Below  stood  the  heading  saying  that  Quintus 
Statius  Glaucus  priest  of  the  Savior  god  had  erected  the  statue  of 
his  grandfather  and  engraved  the  paean  according  to  the  permission 
of  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus.  Immediately  below  this  the  text  is 
chiefly  lost  but  seems  to  refer  to  a  literary  or  musical  contest.  Then 
follows  in  large  letters  the  poem,  which  turned  out  to  be  not  a  paean 
but  a  short  philosophical  work  on  the  duties  of  a  physician.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  in  a  Doric  dialect  flavored  with  a  few  epic  forms.  The  choice 
of  this  literary  medium  may  have  been  due  to  the  example  of  the 
Doric  poems  in  the  famous  Asclepieum  at  Epidaurus.  Well  below  the 
philosophical  poem  and  in  smaller  lettering  comes  the  paean  at  last, 
but  practically  nothing  has  been  preserved  of  it. 

On  the  left  side  was  engraved  a  paean  composed  by  the  great 
Athenian  tragic  poet  Sophocles  seven  centuries  earlier.  It  is  actually 
labeled  as  his  paean,  and  its  fragments  were  not  elsewhere  preserved. 
This  side  constitutes  the  most  interesting  section  for  classical  schol¬ 
ars,  but  it  was  not  engraved  by  the  ancient  stonecutter  with  the  same 
elegance  as  the  rest  of  the  monument. 

On  the  right  side  was  a  list  of  those  who  chanted  the  paean. 
Among  them  were  members  of  aristocratic  Athenian  families  and 
incumbents  of  important  priesthoods. 

After  the  publication  of  the  monument,  the  difficulties  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  poem  on  the  duties  of  a  physician  attracted  the  attention  of 
Paul  Maas,  who  is  familiar  to  classical  scholars  among  other  reasons 
because  of  his  authoritative  edition  of  the  Doric  hymns  from  the 
Asclepieum  at  Epidaurus.  He  attacked  the  poem  in  order  to  recover 
the  sense  and  to  restore  the  exact  words  in  the  lacunae  wherever  pos- 
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sible.  Assisted  by  other  well-known  students  of  Greek  metrics,  he 
prepared  for  the  poem  a  reconstructed  text,  which  he  very  kindly 
sent  to  me.  In  the  meantime,  our  workman  Bakoules  stumbled  od 
another  fragment  of  the  monument.^  It  bears  the  inventory  number 
£[pigraphical]  M[useum]  5840,  and  it  fits  into  the  very  section 
containing  the  philosophical  poem  on  the  duties  of  a  physician.  It  is 
not  worth  while  demolishing  and  rebuilding  the  monument  to  put  this 
one  fragment  in  place;  so  I  content  myself  with  a  drawing  (Figure 
1 )  to  show  how  this  fragment  would  stand  in  relation  to  neighboring 
pieces,  if  we  did.  In  regard  to  the  restorations  already  proposed  by 
Paul  Maas,  it  brought  a  surprise  in  one  line,  but  it  confirmed  his  con¬ 
jectures  for  two  others.  He  has  now  prepared  a  revised  edition  of 
the  philosophical  poem,  and  of  this  I  present  an  English  translation 
which  the  reader  may  compare  with  the  Greek  text  in  Part  II,  where 
\  the  restorations  are  bracketed. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  following  commentary  by  Paul  Maas,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  other  general  observations.  The  thought  reflects 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  but  particularly  the  old 
philosophy  of  Hippocratic  writings.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  line  3,  and  the  command  and  prohibition  appearing  in  lines 
4-6,  as  Maas  also  notes,  are  contained  in  the  Oath :  “  Into  whatever 
houses  I  enter,  I  shall  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  and  refrain  from 
all  voluntary  injustice  and  corruption  both  in  other  ways  and  in 
the  way  of  erotic  actions  upon  the  bodies  of  women  and  men  both 
free  and  slave.”  *  But  there  is  more.  The  words  o^/SoAois  of  line  7 
and  ipyun  of  line  9  almost  occur  in  juxtaposition  at  the  end  of  the 
Hippocratic  law :  *  ra  Upa  iowa  irpirjfYfiara  Upoimv  ivBpiwmm  iuKwm, 
/8c/3iiAoun  Si  ov  Bifus,  wpa>  tj  rcXco^Moxv  6pyiounn  hnartfintfi.  It  was  a  com¬ 
monplace  in  ancient  writings  to  speak  of  medical  work  as  a  divine 

'  Still  another  fragment — but  from  the  right  side  of  the  monument — has  recently 
been  recognized  by  W.  K.  Pritchett,  American  Jonmal  of  Philology,  LIX  (1938), 
343-345.  It  gives  us  Munatius  Themison  as  the  name  of  the  year’s  archon. 

*  Clorpus]  3#[edicorum1  Glraecoruml,  I,  p.  5,  6.  Also  in  the  essay  on  the 
physician,  CMC,  I,  p.  20:  HKcuor  M  wpiht  wioar  hiuhitiw  sImu*  xph  voXM 

hriKoopitip  heaioriry,  wp6%  M  Inrphv  ot  tueph  wi>«XX47/iara  roi^t  poeoielr  ierf  m1 
7^^  airoht  inrox*iplovt  woUouoi  rotf  Inrpoit,  koI  wioar  Hpn*  i)’rv7x4rowt  Tviwifl, 
Kml  ro«t  idiots  ■wKtlcrou  oSn  Sat  wpit  dwarra  Ixstr  ravra. 

*  CMC,  I,  p.  8.  The  thought  need  not  be  the  same. 
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service  and  of  physicians  and  their  prescriptions  as  holy  and  godlike 
{iffrpos  yap  SaoOw)*  while  the  training  of  a  physician  was 

represented  as  an  initiation  into  sacred  rites  (6pyui).  On  the  privi¬ 
leged  and  sacred  character  with  which  physicians  were  usually  in¬ 
vested  all  through  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  see  also  the  recent 
essay  of  R.  Herzog,  “  Urkunden  zur  Hochschulpolitik  der  romischen 
Kaiser,”  Sitsungsb.  Preuss.  Akad.  fViss.,  Pkil.-hist.  Klasse,  1935, 
%7-1019.* 


Translation 

These  are  the  duties  of  a  physician:  first  (to  repeat)  the  Paeo- 
nian  *  chants  and  to  heal  his  mind  and  to  give  assistance  to  himself 
before  giving  it  to  anyone  (else),  and  not  to  look  upon  (his  patient) 
or  make  approaches  in  a  manner  contrary  to  divine  laws  and  to  the 
oath.  He  would  cure  with  moral  courage  and  with  the  proper  moral 
attitude.  And  he  would  not,  (spiritually)  imequipped  when  as  helper 
he  handles  lovely  matrons  and  maidens,  bum  in  his  breast  with  desire 
(in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  true)  physician.  Therefore  I  declare  to 
the  godly  minded  and  the  pure  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  healers  .  .  .  and 
sacred  rites  not  perchance  secretly  to  .  .  .  this  helps  .  .  .  child  .  .  . 
and  again  art.  Having  become  such  a  one  in  his  judgment,  he  would 
be  like  God  savior  equally  of  slaves,  of  paupers,  of  rich  men,  of 
princes,  and  to  all  a  brother,  such  help  he  would  give.  For  we  are  all 
brothers.  Therefore  he  would  not  hate  anyone,  nor  would  he  harbor 
envy  in  his  mind,  nor  increase  his  pretensions  .  .  .  not  .  .  . 
Hygieia  but  .  .  .  art  .  ,  .  heart. 


*  CMC,  I,  p.  27,  3. 

*W.  Hartke,  Gnomon,  XIV  (1938),  507-512,  correctly  argues  that  Herzog’s 
thesis  that  Vespasian  created  freedom  of  organization  for  higher  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  not  yet  proved;  but  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  Herzog’s  article  contains 
s.  an  abundance  of  useful  information. 

*  Paeon  or  Paean  was  the  physician  of  the  gods.  I  myself  reject  the  “  Paeonian 

chants”  and  read,  rid*  lurploH  al]wMa •  rparor  c[  Translate  my  text:  These 

are  the  eternal  duties  of  a  physician:  first  .  ,  .  and  to  heal  his  mind  (or  first 
to  heal  .  .  .  and  his  mind),  etc 
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Part  II 

PAUL  LAZARUS  MAAS 
Konigsberg  in  Prussia 

GREEK  TEXT  AND  ANNOTATIONS 


Carmen  de  offigiis  medici  moralibus 

"'Epya  ra5c  tarp[ov*  Tl(u]d>vui  TTparov  e[ 

Kcu  voov  iijcrdcu  kcu  ot  vponap  rj  T<fi  a[pi^yriv 
firjS'  fa-tBrjv  Biyiriv  re  irap^  kox  dfuryua  k<u  opK[ov. 

KCU  8’  dpcTOi  aK(o[t]TO  KCU  rfSccri,  pr\  /4€v  ttT[€]vx‘»7[s 
5  Kovpa^  r  ifS’  dkoxovi  epaTa[s]  ar  dpr/yo^  d<f>dcr[(rQ>v 
aripva  ttoBou  xk^doi  €Te[S-6  l.]s  i[rf]Ttjpo^. 

Tovpc]Ka  Tot9  wjTOifHLpA,  0€[6<f>po<riv  ‘^*]  d/3c/3aXoi9 

11-12  1.  ]as  re  yap.[  ca.  8  L 

o]io  Aa[t]  opyuL  prj  [raxlv  kdSyjp 
10  •Jaurd  TOi  d[p7j]yti 

*  *  *]ao-[  ]?  TtKoq,  av^[i]  Si  rcxva. 

t]oio9  piy  [yv<opM/  y€y]qM^,  deb^  ola  [<r]aayrqp 
SpoHov  oLKT^c^dvav  [tJc  fcat  dtf)V€uav  kcu  dvdscroiv 
lo-os  [loji,  irdpTWcri  8’  aStk<f)€bg  [o]td  t  dprjyoc. 

15  irdp[T€9  ydp  ircXopcjp  koxtc^^.  T[oi  p]rj84  tip'  exBoi 

<t>pfO’l  {dXop  K€]y$oi  rf  d[‘yKOp] 

/*^/*[  ]p*vrik[ 

I'Tyteia?, 

aXXa  8[  ]*[’*'  rixp\_ 

20  Toiws  [  ]at  ^op. 


finis  carminis. 
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Notak 

De  testiinonio  lapidit 

Scriptio  plena :  raSt  iarpoS  ( 1 ) !  sic  podus  quam  raj*  ciarpoS.  —  iota 
mutum  neglegitur:  — tih  (2).  —  accentus  spiritus  interpunctio  de- 
sunt  excepta  voce  ol  (2).  —  litterae  quanun  mutilatione  sensus  affidtur: 

9  Y  vel  K,  17  A.  vel  ]L  —  IS  H  et  T  primus  agnovit  W.  Peek.  —  suppk- 
verunt  W.  Dittenberger  (IG  III  3^5)  6ij,  8i,  12  <r;  J.  H.  Oliver  4^ 

5  or  et  awt>,  9 1,  lit,  12  r,  13  c  et  r;  W.  Peek  15  /t,  16  2  ^p€m  et  yKw;  W. 
Theiler  12  yvmfua>  yry  cetera  ego. 

De  re  metrica 

Spondiad  6.  8.  —  interpunctio  post  caesuram  septenariam  10.  12.  IS. 
16.  —  hiatus  4.  6.  16  (bis).  —  ceteroquin  versus  admodum  fluenter 
decurrunt. 

De  rebus  grammaticis 

Sermo  artifidosus,  abstinens  pedestribus,  remota  cupidius  appetens. 
Formis  dorids  epicae  intermiscentur :  wparm,  lijaBai,  XoBipf 
imiipf  —  (6.8,  si  vera  supplementa),  8^-  •••<>]»  (9). 

minim  illud  Oiyirfr  (3)  elementa  utriusque  dialecti  copulata  offert. 

aptfyo^  (5),  vox  inaudita;  quam  in  ipuyo^  mutare  tamen  non  audeo; 
cf.  Ofurfyw. 

(14,  suppl.  2.  10)  de  medico  aegrotum  curante  aliunde  non 
affertur;  de  medicamends  iuvandbus  adhibet  Hippocrates. 
drcvxiTc  (4)  *  inermis,’  vocabulum  rarum,  hie  translate  dictum. 

‘  mores  boni '  (4) ,  sensu  novo. 

Komn  (15);  haec  forma  nondum  legebatur. 
luv  solitarium  (4.  12),  adhibetur  wapowktfpmftaTuciK. 
wpowap  ‘  prius  quam  ’  (2),  construedone  nova. 
n«  pro  dAAoc  rt«  (2  ry)  audacter  dictum,  nisi  fallit  supplementum. 
xXidw  *  tepefio  ’  (6),  vocabulum  rarum ;  hoc  exemplo  confirmantur  duo 
lectiones  Nicandreae  adhuc  addubitatae  (cf.  GEL). 

Hyperbaton  rot«  ino^ofu  6t\^6<^poaw  i^]  d/9c/9aAot«  exemplis  qualia  sunt 
IL  A  831  wpori  'AxtAX^oc,  Callim.  fr.  118,  2  ot  ^aai  Tcicdvrc«  explicaii 
potest,  sed  vix  excusari;  nam  aw6<^afu  non  est  endidcum.  cf.  Callim. 
epigr.  55  Ty  fu  Kai>«i>irtr^  fr.  191  Tor  fu  vtiAaurrptrai',  £l^;ia  in  Telch.  22 
d  ftoi  Avkuk,  Rhinton  fr.  10  1C.  d  at  Atdnxroc.  liberius  tamen  Theocritus 
in  Aeolicis  (29,  24)  cirdi^ac  aiSapim. 
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Ad  singulos  locoi 

1:  tentavi  wpirov  quod  de  animo  media  firmando 

acdpiebam;  nam  de  oiratione  aegrotorum  sive  ad  animum  sive  ad  cor¬ 
pus  pertinente  omnino  non  agit  poeta. 

2:  cf.  evang.  Lucae  4,  23  uirpi,  dtpdwewrw  acavrdv  et  Olympiodorum 
in  Plat.  Gorg.  513  d,  p.  187,  25  Norvin  (ed.  1936)  ov  Set  larpov  votretv* 
6^tiXu  ow  rpOTtpov  cavrov  vytaCcu'  mu  ouixm  oAAovt  ktA.  (verba  subt  lacobi 
Psychristi,  celeberrimi  media  V.  p.  Chr.  saeculi,  de  quo  vide  Gossen, 
Real-Enc.  v.  Jakobos  3,  ubi  et  hie  locus  addendus  et  Malalas  370). 

3  et  5  sqq. :  cf .  Hippocratis  lusiurandum  .  .  .  Unt  iuv  iraarji  oStxtV 
Imnxni^t  teat  rc  aWjft  kou  d<^poSurtwy  ipyw  iwt  n  ywaucawy 

ampartty  mu  di^p^v. 

10  sq.:  ars  medici  in  sanandis  morbis  secundarium  locum  obtinet, 
maior  quaedam  vis  (divina  scilicet)  auro  a^u,  ipsa  per  se  iuvat.  — 
avft  Si  rc'xi^  notissimum  Callimachi  versum  claudit,  Elegia  in  Telch.  18, 
sed  sensu  prorsus  diverso. 

12  sqq. :  color  Epicteteus,  ne  dicam  Christianus. 


JOHNSON’S  LIFE  OF  FREDERIC  RUYSCH 

A.  T.  HAZEN 
Yale  University 

Some  time  ago  I  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  a  brief  article  in  which  I  urged  that  some  half- 
dozen  biographical  articles  in  Dr.  Robert  James’s  ponderous  Medici¬ 
nal  Dictionary  were  compiled  (or  translated)  by  Samuel  Johnson. 
At  that  time  I  overlooked  one  article  that  now  seems  to  me  to  be 
eminently  Johnsonian  in  its  manner.  I  now  propose  as  an  addition  to 
the  Johnsonian  canon,  therefore,  the  life  of  Frederic  Ruysch  (1638- 

1731) ,  the  Dutch  anatomist.  This  long  article,  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  paragraphs,  is  included  in  the  general  article  ‘  Anatomy.’ 

One  short  passage  in  the  life  is  translated  from  Frederic  Schrd- 
ber’s  Historia  -vitae  et  meritorum  Frederici  Ruysch  (Amsterdam, 

1732) ,  but  all  the  rest  is  a  comparatively  close  translation  of  Fonte- 
nelle’s  Bloge.  The  manner  of  this  translation  is  so  exactly  that  of 
Johnson’s  other  translations  from  Fontenelle  ^  that  this  life  and  the 
others  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  together.  To  make  my  reasons 
clear,  I  reproduce  below  all  passages  in  which  the  life  of  Ruysch  in 
the  Dictionary  differs  from  Fontenelle’s  Bloge} 

Fontenelle  Life  of  Ruysch 

[not  in  original]  But  Mr.  Ruysch  is  far  less  con¬ 

siderable  on  account  of  his  Extrac¬ 
tion,  than  his  distinguished  Merit  as 
a  Member  of  Society,  a  Physician, 
and  an  Anatomist 

^  The  life  of  Dr.  Morin  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1741,  and  the  life  of  Toumdort 
under  the  article  ‘  Botany  *  in  Dr.  James’s  Dictionary. 

*  I  omit,  of  course,  many  slight  variations  and  many  passages  that  are  excised 
in  the  translation,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  suppressed  nothing  of  evidential  value. 
Two  dates  are  altered  in  the  translation,  perhaps  dirough  misreading;  where 
Fontenelle  says  that  Ruysch  died,  die  translation  asserts  that  he  died  of  a  fever; 
one  curious  error  is  introduced:  Fontenelle  gave  both  the  French  and  Latin  forms 
of  one  name  *dd  Boe  [diat  is,  DuBois]  ou  Sylvius,'  and  the  translator  hastily 
makes  this  into  two  men,  Deleboe  and  Sylvius,  although  in  the  next  paragraph  he 
follows  the  original  correcdy. 
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Johnson’s  life  of 

Fontenelle 

il  commenqa  par  s’appliquer  a  .  .  . 

II  ^it  tout  entier  i  ce  qu’il  avoit 
entrepris ;  peu  de  sommeil  avec  beau- 
coup  de  sante,  point  de  ces  amuse¬ 
ments  inutiles,  qui  passent  pour  des 
d^sements  necessaires,  nul  autre 
plaisir  que  son  travail  .  .  . 


[not  in  original] 

a  la  grande  satisfaction  de  ceux 
qui  etoient  bien  aises  de  voir  con- 
fondre  des  d^isions  temeraires,  & 
superbes. 

[not  in  original] 


[not  in  original] 


[not  in  original] 

Son  Cabinet  devint  si  abondant  & 
si  riche,  qu’on  I’eut  pris  pour  le 
Tresor  sqavant  d’un  Souverain. 
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Life  of  Ruysch 

.  .  .  were  the  Objects  that  first 
struck  his  Fancy,  and  called  for  his 
improving  Hand. 

He  was  none  of  those  superficial 
Inquirers,  who  either  thro’  Preju¬ 
dice,  or  Indolence,  rest  satisfied 
on  this  Side  of  Truth;  for  he  had 
stripp’d  his  Mind  of  all  those  un¬ 
reasonable  Attachments,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Temper  of  a 
Philosopher;  and  acquir’d  such  an 
indefatigable  Turn,  that  his  hardest 
Labours  in  Pursuit  of  Truth  became 
his  highest  Pleasures,  and  his  only 
Recreations. 

But  as  Insolence  seldom  fails  to  be 
chastised  by  real  Merit,  so  .  .  . 

This  Accident  gave  unspeakable 
Satisfaction  to  Men  of  Sense,  who 
always  rejoice  to  see  Merit  triumph 
over  Arrogance  and  Ignorance. 

But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
Merit  and  Learning  to  subject  their 
Possessors  to  Inconveniencies,  from 
which  the  Ignorant  and  Illiterate  are 
entirely  free. 

.  .  .  and  made  him  look  upon  such 
Practices  as  impious.  The  devout 
Swammerdam  was,  no  doubt,  afraid 
of  rivalling  the  Almighty  in  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  his  Works;  but  his  Fears 
in  this  Particular  were  ill-founded. 

But  the  Extravagance  of  one  Man 
ought  never  to  unhinge  the  Mind,  or 
authorize  the  Rashness  of  another. 

His  Museum,  or  Repository  of 
Curiosities,  contain’d  such  a  rich 
and  magnificent  Variety,  that  one 
would  have  rather  taken  it  for  the 
Collection  of  a  King  than  the  Prop¬ 
erty  of  a  private  Man. 
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animoit  le  tout  par  des  Inscrip-  .  .  .  animated,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
dons.  the  Whole  with  apposite  Inscrip¬ 

tions. 

[not  in  original]  We  hope  the  vast  Variety  both  of 

entertaining  and  instructing  Inci¬ 
dents  that  occur  in  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Ruysch,  will  sufficiendy  apologise 
for  its  Length,  and  account  for  our 
spending  more  Time  upon  him  than 
some  of  the  rest. 

These  changes,  when  studied  in  the  context,  seem  to  me  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Johnson  translated  the  Life  of  Ruysch,  whether  or  not  he 
was  concerned  in  the  other  sections  of  the  article  ‘  Anatomy.’  Since 
the  whole  essay  may  be  of  interest  to  medical  historians,  whether  or 
not  they  know  Fontenelle’s  original,  I  reprint  it  herewith.  I  believe 
that  any  early  biographical  writing  by  Dr.  Johnson,  even  a  mere 
translation,  deserves  to  be  reprinted  at  least  once,  and  I  make  no 
apology  for  rescuing  this  essay,  after  two  hundred  years,  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  Medicinal  Dictionary. 


Frederic  Ruysch  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  on  the  23d  of  March 
1638.  He  was  the  Son  of  Henry  Ruysch,  Secretary  to  the  States 
General,  and  to  Anne  Van  Berghem.  The  Family  from  which  he 
was  descended,  was  originally  of  Amsterdam,  where  from  the  Year 
1365.  his  Ancestors  had,  without  Interruption,  bore  the  most  honour¬ 
able  Offices  of  the  State,  till  the  Year  1576.  when  a  War  happening 
betwixt  Spain  and  the  States,  occasioned  a  Revolution  in  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  the  Family. 

But  Mr.  Ruysch  is  far  less  considerable  on  account  of  his  Extrac¬ 
tion,  than  his  distinguished  Merit  as  a  Member  of  Society,  a  Physi¬ 
cian,  and  an  Anatomist. 

This  Gentleman,  from  his  Infancy,  devoted  himself  to  Physic,  and 
began  his  first  Researches  with  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Virtues  of 
Plants,  the  Structures  of  Animals,  the  Qualities  of  Mineral  Bodies, 
Chymical  Operations,  and  Anatomical  Dissections,  were  the  Objects 
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that  first  struck  his  Fancy,  and  called  for  his  improving  Hand.  He 
was  none  of  those  superficial  Inquirers,  who  either  thro’  Prejudice, 
or  Indolence,  rest  satisfied  on  this  Side  of  Truth ;  for  he  had  stripp’d 
his  Mind  of  all  those  unreasonable  Attachments,  which  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Temper  of  a  Philosopher ;  and  acquir’d  such  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  Turn,  that  his  hardest  Labours  in  Pursuit  of  Truth  became 
his  highest  Pleasures,  and  his  only  Recreations.  And  even  when  he 
married  in  1661.  it  was  in  a  great  measure  with  a  View  to  render  his 
.Circumstances  easy,  that  he  might  pursue  Truth  to  the  greater 
Advantage. 

About  this  Time,  the  famous  Bilsius,  being  appointed  Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  Louvain,  made  his  Appearance  at  Leyden.  This  Phy¬ 
sician  bore  it  with  a  high  Hand ;  undervalued  those  who  were  justly 
esteemed  the  Ornaments  of  their  Profession,  and,  with  all  the 
haughty  and  supercilious  Airs  of  a  Spaniard,  extoll’d  his  own  Dis¬ 
coveries  above  theirs,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Bile,  the  Lymph,  the  Chyle,  and  Fat.  But  as  Insolence  seldom. fails 
to  be  chastised  by  real  Merit,  so  Deleboe,  Sylvius,  and  Van  Horne, 
then  Professors  at  Leyden,  had  a  mind  to  check  the  exorbitant  Vanity 
of  this  Stranger.  For  this  Purpose  they  courted  the  Assistance  of 
young  Ruysch,  who  had  beeil  more  conversant  in  minute  and  delicate 
Dissections,  than  they  themselves.  Mr.  Ruysch  came  from  the 
Hague,  where  he  lived,  to  Leyden,  by  Night,  presented  them  with 
Materials  proper  for  encoimtering  and  confounding  Bilsius,  and 
returned  home  directly,  to  make  new  Preparations  for  the  same 
Purpose. 

After  having  thus  fought  in  Secret  against  Bilsius,  the  two  Com¬ 
batants  came  at  last  to  an  open  Engagement;  for  Sylvius  and  Van 
Home,  to  whom  he  had  lent  so  seasonable  an  Aid,  had  no  mind  to 
assume  the  Results  of  his  Industry  as  their  own  Discoveries.  Mr. 
Ruysch,  in  the  Course  of  the  Debate,  had  asserted,  that  the  Resist¬ 
ance  he  felt  upon  blowing  into  the  Lymphatic  Vessels,  gave  him  Rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  these  Vessels  were  furnished  with  Valves,  which, 
he  confess’d,  he  had  not  seen,  but  said,  he  was  not  singvilar  in  his 
Judgment  as  to  that  Particular.  Bilsius  not  only  denied  the  Fact  with 
uncommon  Assurance,  but  even  testified  a  strong  Contempt  for  those 
who  pronounced  the  thing  possible.  Ruysch,  who  was  bless’d  at 
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once  with  a  clear  Head,  and  an  accurate  Hand,  actually  found  those 
Valves,  to  the  Number  of  above  two  thousand,  and  gave  incontesta¬ 
ble  Proofs  of  the  Reality  of  that,  which  he  had  before  advanced  as 
a  Conjecture  only.  This  Accident  gave  unspeakable  Satisfaction  to 
Men  of  Sense,  who  always  rejoice  to  see  Merit  triumph  over  Arro¬ 
gance  and  Ignorance.  Bilsius,  who  regarded  Reputation  more  than 
Truth,  promised  to  yield  the  Point  as  soon  as  he  himself  should  see 
these  Valves :  But  when  the  Evidence  of  his  own  Senses  reduced  him 
to  a  Necessity  of  acknowledging  their  Existence,  he  added  Arro¬ 
gance  to  his  Ignorance,  and  confidently  asserted.  That  he  knew  these 
Valves,  tho’,  for  Reasons  of  his  own,  he  did  not  chuse  to  discover  his 
Knowledge  in  that  Particular.  Ruysch,  in  a  small  Volume,  published 
in  1665.  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  Work  of  his  that  saw  the 
Light,  has  given  us  a  particular  Account  of  this  Contest;  in  whidi 
Bilsius,  insensible  of  the  Advantages  of  Modesty,  renders  himsdf 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  the  opposite  Vice. 

Mr.  Ruysch  was  in  the  Year  1664.  created  Doctor  of  Physic  in 
the  University  of  Leyden,  and  had  very  soon  after  a  very  fine,  but 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  deplorable  Opportunity  put  into  his  Hand, 
of  convincing  the  World  with  how  great  Justice  that  Dignity  was 
conferr’d  upon  him ;  for  the  Plague  began  to  rage  all  over  Holland, 
and  Mr.  Ruysch  had  the  Care  of  those  that  were  infected  at  the 
Hague,  committed  to  him.  This  Office,  whatever  Share  of  Glory  it 
might  procure  him,  was  nevertheless  far  from  being  desirable  in 
itself :  But  it  is  no  imcommon  thing  for  Merit  and  Learning  to  sub¬ 
ject  their  Possessors  to  Inconveniencies,  from  which  the  Ignorant 
and  Illiterate  are  entirely  free. 

But  his  principal  Business,  and  the  Employment  which  engross’d 
most  of  his  Time,  consisted  in  carrying  Anatomy  to  that  noble  Height 
of  Perfection,  at  which  it  had  never  before  arrived.  Anatomists  had 
long  contented  themselves  with  such  Instnunents  as  were  judged 
necessary  for  separating  those  solid  Parts,  the  particular  Structures, 
or  mutual  Relations,  of  which  they  wanted  to  discover.  Regnier  de 
Graaf,  an  entire  Friend,  and  an  intimate  Acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Ruysch's,  was  the  first,  who,  in  order  to  discover  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Vessels,  and  the  several  Roads  it  took  during  Life, 
invented  a  new  Species  of  Syringe,  by  means  of  which,  he  filled  the 
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Vessels  with  some  high-coloured  Substance,  which  sufficiently  dis¬ 
covered  the  Road  taken  by  itself,  and  consequently  that  taken  by  the 
Blood  in  a  living  Animal.  This  Invention  was  at  first  approved  of ; 
bat  the  Practice  was  soon  after  discountenanced,  because  the  Matter 
gradually  made  its  Escape,  and  left  the  Preparation  good  for  nothing. 

John  Swammerdam  endeavour’d  to  supply  this  Defect  in  de 
Graaf’s  Invention,  and  happily  concluded,  that  there  was  a  Necessity 
for  using  some  warm  Substance,  which  becoming  gradually  cool,  in 
Proportion  as  it  flow’d  into  the  Vessels,  might  at  last,  when. arrived 
at  their  Extremities,  lose  the  Nature  of  a  Fluid,  and  by  that  means 
become  capable  of  being  retain’d  in  the  Vessels.  This,  no  doubt, 
required  a  very  nice  and  discerning  Judgment,  both  with  regard  to 
the  particular  Quality  of  the  injected  Matter,  its  due  Degree  of  Heat, 
and  the  just  Momentum,  or  Proportion  of  Force,  with  which  it  was 
to  be  impell’d.  By  this  means  Swammerdam  first  render’d  the  Capil¬ 
lary  Arteries  and  Veins  of  the  Face  visible ;  but  he  did  not  long  per¬ 
sist  either  in  the  Use  or  Improvement  of  his  new  Invention;  for  an 
Excess  of  Piety  soon  after  spoil’d  his  Anatomical  Turn,  and  made 
him  look  upon  such  Practices  as  impious.  The  devout  Swammerdam 
was,  no  doubt,  afraid  of  rivalling  the  Almighty  in  the  Perfection  of 
his  Works ;  but  his  Fears  in  this  Particular  were  ill-foimded.  But  as 
the  most  exalted  Degrees  of  Devotion  rarely  extinguish  all  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  Vanity  in  the  Heart,  so  Swammerdam  was  tempted  to  com¬ 
municate  his  Invention  to  his  Friend,  Mr.  Ruysch;  who  was  not  only 
fond  of  it,  but  afterwards  practised  it  without  any  Fear  of  offending 
God. 

Upon  his  first  Trial  he  found  the  Experiment  to  hold,  and,  in  all 
Probability,  produced  a  more  perfect  Preparation  than  Swammerdam 
himself  had  done:  The  Vessels  were  so  curiously  injected,  that  the 
remotest  Parts  of  their  Ramifications,  which  were  as  slender  as  the 
Threads  of  a  Spider’s  Web,  became  visible ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
surprising,  sometimes  were  not  so,  without  the  Assistance  of  a  Mi¬ 
croscope.  What  then  must  the  Nature  of  that  Substance  be,  which 
is,  at  once,  so  fine  as  to  enter  the  imperceptible  Cavities  of  these 
Canals,  and  at  the  same  time  is  possess’d  of  such  a  Quality  as  to 
indurate  itself  there? 

Small  Ramifications  were  discover’d,  which  were  neither  observ- 
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able  in  the  Living,  nor  to  be  seen  in  dissecting  the  Bodies  of  those 
that  were  newly  dead. 

The  entire  Carcases  of  Children  were  injected ;  for  the  Operation 
was  thought  very  difficult,  if  not  entirely  impossible,  in  Adults. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  Year  1666.  by  the  Order  of  the  States  General, 
he  undertook  to  inject  the  Body  of  the  English  Admiral  Bercley,  who 
was  killed  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  Engagement  betwixt  the  Dutch 
and  English  Fleets:  This  Body,  tho’  very  much  spoil’d,  before 
Ruysch  put  his  artful  Hand  to  it,  was  yet  sent  over  to  England  as 
curiously  prepar’d  as  if  it  had  been  the  fresh  Carcase  of  an  Infant; 
and  the  States  General  bestow’d  a  Recompence  which  was  at  once 
proportion’d  to  their  Grandeur,  and  the  Artist’s  Merit. 

Every  Part  of  the  injected  Matter  preserved  its  Consistence,  its 
Softness,  its  Flexibility,  and  even  gradually  acquir’d  fresh  Degrees 
of  Beauty  with  Time. 

Carcases,  with  all  their  Viscera,  were  so  far  from  having  a  nau¬ 
seous  Smell,  that  they  even  acquired  an  agreeable  one,  and  that  too  in 
Cases  where  they  smell’d  very  strong  before  the  Operation. 

Every  Part  was  preserved  from  Corruption  by  Mr.  Ruysch' s 
Secret.  A  long  Life  afforded  him  the  Pleasure  of  seeing,  that  his 
Preparations  had,  till  then,  been  Proof  against  the  Shocks  of  Time, 
and  even  put  it  out  of  his  Power  to  ascertain  the  Length  of  their 
future  Duration.  All  his  injected  Carcases  glow  with  the  striking 
Lustre  and  Bloom  of  Youth ;  they  appear  like  so  many  living  Persons 
fast  asleep;  and  their  pliant  Limbs  pronoimce  them  ready  to  walk: 
In  short,  the  Mummies  of  Mr.  Ruysch  were  so  many  Prolongations 
of  Life ;  whereas  those  of  the  antient  Egyptians  were  only  so  many 
deplorable  Continuations  of  Death. 

When  Mr.  Ruysch  began  to  produce  such  surprising  Preparations, 
abundance  of  incredulous  People  pronounced  the  Facts  impossible; 
but  he  gently  opposed  their  Obstinacy  with  these  Words,  Come  and 
see.  His  Musetun  was  not  only  always  open,  but  richly  stor’d,  if  I 
may  be  allow’d  the  Expression,  with  living  Monuments  of  his  Art, 
who  were  ready  to  pronotmce  in  his  Favour,  and  give  the  Lye  to  his 
Opposcrs.  A  certain  Professor  of  Physic  very  seriously  advised  Wm 
to  renounce  these  Novelties,  and  tread  in  the  safe  and  beaten  Paths 
of  his  Predecessors ;  but  as  Mr.  Ruysch  despised  the  foolish  Admoni- 
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tion,  the  Doctor  redoubled  his  Letters,  and  at  last  told  him,  that  his 
Conduct  in  that  Particular  was  inconsistent  with  the  Dignity  of  a 
Professor ;  to  all  which  Ruysch  replied,  in  a  noble  and  truly  Laconic 
Strain,  Come  and  see, 

Mr.  Ruysch  conceals  the  Name  of  the  Professor,  who  was  so 
friendly,  or  rather  so  foolish,  as  to  give  him  this  Advice ;  but  he  has 
acted  otherwise  with  regard  to  Mess.  Raw  and  Bidloo,  who  were 
both  famous  for  their  Skill  in  Anatomy,  and  had  openly  declared 
themselves  against  him;  especially  Bidloo,  who  confidently  boasted, 
that  he  knew  the  Secret  of  preparing  and  preserving  Carcases  better 
than  Mr.  Ruysch  himself.  Upon  this  Mr.  Ruysch  asked  him.  Why, 
since  it  was  so,  he  had  not  discover’d  such  and  such  Parts  ?  And  why 
he  had  mangled  his  Anatomical  Tables,  by  committing  notorious 
Blunders?  which  he  specifies  and  points  out  to  him.  Thus  far  the 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Ruysch  was  imexceptionable,  and  hitherto  he  ap¬ 
pears  with  all  the  Advantages  that  a  good  Cause,  and  Candour  in 
Dispute,  can  give  him:  But  soon  after  he  loses  the  Temper  of  the 
Philosopher,  and  the  Gentleman;  for,  upon  Bidloo's  calling  him  a 
subtiU  Butcher,  he  falls  into  personal  Reflections,  and  says,  that  he 
rather  chose  to  be  Lanio  subtilis,  quant  Leno  famosus,  “  a  subtile 
Butcher,  than  an  infamous ’Pimp.”  The  Play  of  Wprds,  and  the 
imagin’d  Antithesis,  betwixt  Lanio  and  Leno,  may  possibly  have 
induced  him  to  transgress  so  far  against  the  Laws  of  Decormn,  and 
true  Politeness:  But  what  had  he  to  do  with  the  Morals  of  his 
Antagonist,  when  the  Extent  of  his  Knowledge  was  the  Subject  in 
Dispute?  True  it  is,  that  Bidloo’s  Conduct  was  so  provoking  as  not 
to  admit  of  an  Apology,  when  he  call’d  him  miserrintus  Anatonti- 
corum,  “  the  most  miserable  of  Anatomists.”  But  the  Extravagance 
of  one  Man  ought  never  to  unhinge  the  Mind,  or  authorize  the 
Rashness  of  another. 

But  tho’  Falshood  may  sometimes  have  resolute  Champions,  yet 
Truth  never  fails  to  come  off  victorious  in  the  End.  The  Beauties  of 
Mr.  Ruysch’s  Art  were  seen,  and  the  Advantages  of  it  felt.  The  Sub¬ 
jects  necessary  for  Dissection,  which  the  reigning  Superstition  of  the 
Times  render’d  very  few,  soon  spoil’d  in  the  Hands  of  other  Ana¬ 
tomists  ;  but  Mr.  Ruysch  had  the  incomparable  Secret  of  rendering 
them  of  eternal  Use.  Dissections  were  now  no  more  accompanied 


with  those  Ideas  of  Horror  and  Aversion,  which  before  had  proved 
fatal  to  Anatomy :  Hitherto  Anatomical  Demonstrations  could  only 
be  made  in  the  Winter  Season,  but  now  the  most  scorching  Heats 
were  equally  proper  for  that  Purpose,  provided  the  Days  were  equally 
clear. 

Now,  considering  the  Advantages  of  this  Secret,  and  the  strong 
Curiosity  that  naturally  reign’d  in  Mr.  Ruysch's  Breast,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  he  discover’d  things  that  had  escap’d  the  Notice  of 
all  that  went  before  him,  such  as  the  Bronchial  Artery,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  Lungs  with  Nourishment,  before  unknown  to  the  most 
minute  and  accurate  Anatomists;  the  Periosteum  of  the  Ossicula 
Auditus,  which  were  formerly  look’d  upon  as  bare;  the  Ligaments 
belonging  to  the  Articulations  of  these  Ossicula.  He  likewise  found, 
that  the  Cortical  Substance  of  the  Brain  was  not  glandular,  as  was 
commonly  thought,  but  consisted  of  Vessels  infinitely  ramified;  and 
that  several  other  Parts,  which  were  falsly  look’d  upon  as  glandular 
Bodies,  were  no  more  than  so  many  Congeries  of  simple  Vessels, 
which  only  differ’d  in  their  respective  Lei^hs,  their  Diameters,  the 
Curves  they  described  in  their  Courses,  and  the  Distance  of  their 
Extremities  from  the  Heart,  Circumstances  on  which  the  various 
Secretions  or  Filtrations  depend.  Frederic  Schreiber,  who  writes  his 
Life,  when  talking  of  the  Extent  and  Importance  of  his  Discoveries, 
seems  animated  with  a  kind  of  Enthusiasm,  and  expostulates  the 
Matter  in  this  warm  Strain:  Who  before  him  observ’d  the  Vessels 
running  thro"  the  Tunica  Aranea,  the  Patella,  and  the  Acetabulum 
Coxcef  Who  discovered  the  Vessels  diffused  in  that  Membrane 
which  surrounds  the  Marrow  of  the  Vertebrae  f  Or  who  found  out 
the  Vessels  in  the  Meditullium  of  the  Bones,  and  in  those  Tendons 
and  Ligaments  which  are  destitute  of  Blood f 

Ruysch,  besides  his  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Professorship  of 
Anatomy,  was,  by  the  Burgo-masters  of  Amsterdam,  appointed 
Inspector  of  all  those  who  were  either  kill’d  or  wounded  in  personal 
Quarrels.  He  was  likewise,  for  the  general  Good  of  the  State, 
created  Master  of  the  Midwives,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  very 
ignorant  of  their  Business;  they  were  too  hasty,  for  Instance,  in 
forcibly  extracting  the  Placenta,  when  it  came  not  away ;  and  were 
often  rash  enough  to  tear  it,  which  frequently  caused  unavoidable 
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Death:  But  Mr.  Ruysch  taught  them,  tho’  with  some  Difficulty,  to 
wait  with  Patience  for  its  coming  away,  or  at  least  only  gently  to 
assist  its  Expulsion ;  because  an  orbicular  Muscle,  which  he  had  dis¬ 
cover’d  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Uterus,  naturally  thrust  it  outwards,  and 
was  even  sufficient  to  expel  it  intirely. 

At  last  Ruysch  was  created  Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  Exercise 
of  which  Office  he  gave  the  same  Scope  to  his  natural  Genius,  which 
he  had  formerly  done  in  Anatomy.  The  extensive  Commerce  of  the 
Hollanders  supplied  him  with  many  exotic  Plants,  which  he  dissected 
and  preserved  with  incomparable  Art:  He  dexterously  separated 
their  Vessels  from  their  Parenchyma,  and  by  that  means  plainly 
shew’d  wherein  their  Life  consisted.  Thus  Animals  and  Plants  were 
equally  embalmed,  and  equally  sure  of  Duration,  by  the  skilful 
Touches  of  Mr.  Ruysch’s  Hand. 

His  Museum,  or  Repository  of  Curiosities,  contain’d  such  a  rich 
and  magnificent  Variety,  that  one  would  have  rather  taken  it  for  the 
Collection  of  a  King  than  the  Property  of  a  private  Man :  But  not 
satisfied  with  the  Store  and  Variety  it  afforded,  he  would  beautify 
the  Scene,  and  join  an  additional  Lustre  to  the  curious  Prospect. 
He  mingled  Groves  of  Plants,  and  Designs  of  Shell-work,  with 
Skeletons,  and  dismember’d  Limbs ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  want¬ 
ing,  he  animated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  Whole  with  apposite  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  taken  from  the  best  Latin  Poets.  This  Museum  was  the  Admi¬ 
ration  of  Foreigners :  Generals  of  Armies,  Embassadors,  Electors, 
and  even  Princes  and  Kings,  were  fond  to  visit  it.  When  Peter  the 
First,  of  Muscovy,  came  into  Holland,  in  the  Year  1695.  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  View  of  Mr.  Ruysch’s  Collection,  that  he  tenderly 
kiss’d  a  little  Infant,  which  sparkled  with  all  the  Graces  of  real  Life, 
and  seem’d  to  smile  upon  him.  On  his  second  coming  over,  in  1714. 
he  purchased  the  Collection,  and  sent  it  to  Petersburg ;  but  the  In¬ 
dustry  and  long  Experience  of  Mr.  Ruysch  soon  supplied  him  with 
another. 

In  the  Year  1727.  he  was  chosen  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Petersburg.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Leopoldine 
Academy  in  Germany,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England. 

He  died  of  a  Fever  in  the  92d  Year  of  his  Age  in  1731.  and  had 
this  peculiar  Advantage  over  most  other  learned  Men,  that  he  lived 
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to  see  all  that  Opposition,  which  Malice  and  Envy  made  to  his  Merit, 
hush’d  and  laid  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Ruysch  has  publish’d  a  great  many  Pieces  at  different  Times, 
which  were  at  last  reduced  into  a  very  confused  and  unaccountable 
Order,  and  printed,  as  the  Title-page  of  the  first  Volume  imports, 
Amstelodami,  apud  Jassonio-IVaesbergios,  1737. 

There  is  a  Peculiarity  in  one  Work  of  Mr.  Ruysch’s,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  which  is,  that  some  Passages  of  his 
Adversaria,  which  he  publish’d  in  Latin  and  Dutch,  are  left  untrans¬ 
lated  into  the  Dutch.  What  influenced  this  Author  in  this  Case, 
every  one  must  judge  for  himself,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Passages 
untranslated. 

We  hope  the  vast  Variety  both  of  entertaining  and  instructit^ 
Incidents  that  occur  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ruysch,  will  sufficiently 
apologize  for  its  Length,  and  account  for  our  spending  more  Time 
upon  him  than  some  of  the  rest. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  A  DEVOTED  FATHER  TO  AN 
UNRESPONSIVE  SON 

STUDENT  OF  MEDICINE  AT  MCGILL  AND  LONDON. 

Bung  the  Lettees  of  Osles’s  Great  Inspiration,  W.  A.  Johnson  to 
His  Son  James,  M.  D.  C.  M.,  McGill,  1876;  L.S.  A.,  London, 

1881 ;  L.  F.  P.  S.,  Glasgow,  1906.  Ordained  Priest,  1916.^ 

NORMAN  B.  GWYN,  M.  B. 

Toronto 

Introductory  Extract  from  letter  of  August  1st,  1874. 

“  Old  men,  like  I  am,  can  see  well  a  long  way  off,  though  very  blind 
near  by.  Your  letters  though  most  welcome,  for  parental  love  yearns 
towards  you  and  really  makes  me  blind,  do  show,  both  in  the  writing, 
the  wording  and  the  ideas  that  you  are  not  doing  any  good  to  yourself." 

To  William  Arthur  Johnson,  Osier’s  great  and  inspiring  teacher 
have  been  ascribed  many  virtues  but  more  eccentricities.  His  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  devoted  and  watchful  father  of  a  family  deprived  of  a 
mother’s  care  has  been  but  briefly  touched  upon,  and  one  was  pleased 
indeed  to  find  the  many  letters  addressed  to  the  beloved  James,  for 
they  revealed  Johnson  to  us  in  a  new  and  loveable  light,  after  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  in  church  circles  his  name  had  become 
anathema. 

“  Jimmy,”  second  in  order  in  the  family,  the  recipient  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  was  the  godson  and  namesake  of  the  James  Bovell,  named  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Osier  “  text  book.”  He  studied  medicine  at  Trinity 
(Tor.),  McGill  and  London.  In  Montreal  he  might  have  been  (had 
he  wished  it)  in  close  contact  with  William  Osier,  but  the  latter’s 
friendly  advances  were  repelled.  After  graduation  at  McGill  there 
was  a  five  years’  dalliance  with  medical  studies  in  London  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  taking  of  the  membership  and  fellowship  examination. 
The  Royal  College  degrees  were  never  obtained,  in  fact  according  to 
the  information  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of 

'  Read  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  in  Atlantic  City,  on  May  2,  1938. 
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Physicians,  it  seems  that  James  did  not  even  present  himself  for  the 
membership  examination.  Six  years  after  his  graduation  at  McGill 
James  is  entered  as  licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  Lon¬ 
don  while  twenty-five  years  later  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  take 
the  L.  F.  P.  S.  of  Glasgow.  Medicine  was  practiced  in  England,  but  in 
his  sixties  he  took  priest’s  orders  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1926 
he  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Fiddington  in  Somerset.  One  may 
remember  that  his  godfather,  James  Bovell,  the  other  of  Osier’s  great 
teachers,  left  medicine  to  enter  the  church  while  also  well  on  in  years. 

The  letters  have  an  interesting  history.  They  have  been  in  Cush¬ 
ing’s  hands,  were  sent  out  to  me  some  years  ago,  were  recalled,  but 
came  back  into  my  possession  after  the  death  of  their  recipient.  They 
number  several  hundred,  and  are  written  in  the  elder  Johnson’s  best 
style,  following  James  to  Toronto,  Montreal  and  London  and  con¬ 
taining  advice  and  admonition  couched  in  most  affectionate  form,  a 
form  which  lets  us  realize  that  a  male  parent  of  strictly  English 
extraction  is  not  always  someone  entirely  given  over  to  the  enforcing 
of  discipline. 

In  reviewing  the  letters  I  have  sorted  them  into  those  having  to  do 
with  matters  temporal,  or  the  little  things  of  life — next  into  those 
which  contain  advice  on  matters  spiritual — and  finally  into  those 
dealing  with  what  the  father  considered  the  tragic  failure  in  his  son’s 
medical  studies.  It  is  not  possible  to  touch  upon  them  all  in  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal  and  I  must  be  content  with  putting  before  you 
extracts  taken  from  here  and  there  as  one  went  through  the  treasured 
sheaves,  the  value  of  which  Jimmy  seemed  at  least  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  even  if  unable  to  realize  upon  it,  for  he  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
served  them  carefully  to  the  end. 

1.  On  Matters  Temporal 

Conforming  to  my  plan  of  arranging  the  letters  one  may  glance 
through  those  which  have  to  do  first  with  the  little  things  of  life — 
matters  temporal — and  in  this  connection  one  sees  that  even  after 
several  years  of  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  studies,  Jimmie  has 
remained  a  “  chartless  Captain,”  who  so  needs  help  and  directing  that 
in  one  of  his  own  letters  he  is  found  begging  his  father  “  to  let  him 
know  what  he  would  have  him  do,”  an  appeal  linked  up  with  so  many 
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loose  ends  of  activity  that  one  senses  at  once  his  inability  to  even 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  application."  Instruction,  advice, 
and  direction  seemed  necessary  to  a  degree  and  one  reads — "  Trou¬ 
blesome  as  money  matters  are  dear  boy,  they  are  necessary,  and  neces¬ 
sities  should  be  first  attended  to.  Be  advised  now,  just  sit  down  and 
put  together  the  monies  you  have  received  from  the  day  you  left,  and 
what  you  have  paid  on  another  part,  then  deduct  one  from  the  other, 
and  let  me  see  what  I  owe  or  what  you  have  of  my  money.  I  enclosed 
fifty  dollars,  which  I  suppose  you  got  all  right.  You  must  have 
received  my  earlier  letter  with  twenty  dollars." 

That  carelessness  of  even  a  grosser  sort  has  been  in  evidence  is 
seen  by  a  letter  of  the  third  of  December,  1872 — "  on  the  subject  of 
fees  for  medical  school  you  do  not  give  me  any  information  what¬ 
ever;  of  course  fees  were  due  from  the  time  you  entered  and  now  I 
understand  not  only  due  but  must  be  paid,  therefore  I  would  like  to 
know  how  much  must  be  paid.  Make  any  arrangements  that  are  usual 
concerning  your  lodgings ;  as  to  the  accts.  the  sooner  they  are  attended 
to  the  better ;  little  delays  are  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  you  had 
better  get  Dr.  Geikie’s  and  Mr.  McBrides  (demands)  clearly  stated 
on  paper  and  then  I  can  do  something  on  them." 

In  spite,  however,  of  a  year’s  steady  drilling  in  the  common  princi¬ 
ples  of  finance,  the  letter  of  December  13,  1873  sees  again  the  repeti¬ 
tion.  “  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  P.  O.  order  for  sixty  dollars. 
In  the  first  place  keep  out  what  you  absolutely  require  to  pay  your 
board  and  lodging  and  to  bring  you  home ;  then  pay  (discreetly)  i.  e., 
judging  for  yourself  who  to  pay,  who  not  to  pay,  until  you  return  for 
school  fees,  and  bring  receipts.  I  have  the  accts.  too,  but  not  any  use 
to  me  dear  boy.  It  may  be  quite  clear  to  you  but  not  of  any  use  to  a 
second  or  third  party,”and  even  two  years  later,  January,  1875, 
Jimmy’s  third  year  at  McGill,  a  communication  reads — “  In  re.  pay¬ 
ment  of  fees.  If  there  is  any  deficiency  it  arises  solely  from  the  plan 
you  suggested  (viz)  forty  dollars  per  month.  I  sent  it  but  I  did  not 
get  any  receipts  for  fees  or  fee  paid,  so  it  was  manifestly  advisable 
to  stop  it.  WJien  you  receive  this  just  send  me  a  memo  stating  name 
of  ticket  and  professor  to  whom  to  be  paid.  Your  idea  about  not 
being  questioned  by  a  certain  professor  because  your  fees  are  not 
paid,  is  new  to  me." 
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So  runs  the  refrain  even  to  the  end  of  the  letters  in  1880,  for 
Jimmy’s  five  years  of  London  residence  made  but  little  change  in  his 
attitude  to  money  matters.  At  the  end  of  the  correspondence  as  at 
the  beginning  it  was  still  necessary  to  write  “  whatever  you  do,  try 
also  to  save  a  little  money,  be  it  ever  so  little. — Owe  no  man  any¬ 
thing — an  independent  man  is  always  well  above  his  neighbours.” 

Still  dealing  with  the  little  things  of  life  one  sees  on  perusing  the 
letters  that  a  watchful  parent  was  able  and  willing  to  direct  and 
stimulate  along  many  and  varied  lines.  Worldly  wise,  perhaps  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume  the  directing  of  the  growing  family  by  reason  of  the 
mother’s  deficiencies,  the  father  takes  nothing  for  granted  where  is 
concerned  Jimmy’s  welfare,  or  his  relationship  to  those  about  him, 
and  the  letters  read  “  Tell  me  anything  you  think  I  can  do  for  you,  or 
that  you  want,  no  matter  what,  I  can  do  it  or  write  about  it” — 

“  Take  care  of  yourself  now.  There  is  more  danger  in  a  holiday  than 
in  work  days,  as  more  by  light  than  by  night,  the  destruction  wasteth 
at  noon  day,  in  all  time  of  our  prosperity  good  Lord  deliver  us.” 

“  Take  care  of  yourself  then,  avoid  the  wasting  effects  of  an  easy 
life.  Find  occupation — bind  yourself  even  to  a  little  hard  work  or 
reading — never  be  betrayed  into  wasting  the  short  time  pledged  or 
devoted  to  that,  and  you  will  find  it  will  keep  you  from  many  idle, 
vain  and  useless  ideas  and  habits.”  ”  God  bless  and  take  care  of  you. 
Let  me  hear  soon.  I  think  of  you  ten  times  as  much  now  as  when  you 
were  at  work.  A  sleeping  child  is  safe  enough,  so  one  that  is  crying 
lustily;  but  if  it  is  up  and  quiet  very  likely  it  is  doing  mischief.” — 
“  Look  well  after  your  hand.  If  it  inclines  to  be  sore,  poultice  freely, 
and  live  high,  but  if  you  have  to  live  high  do  it  very  cautiously;  take 
small  quantities  of  Old  Tom  gin,  oil  and  good  milk — if  it  still 
troubles  you  poultice  it  and  take  quinine  and  iron  and  nitric  acid  and 
move  away  for  a  week  or  two  not  even  minding  the  exam.” — “  You 
were  really  wrong  not  to  have  provided  yourself  with  overshoes  when 
you  left  here.  One  does  not  see  how  at  your  age  you  could  have  been 
so  silly  and  forgetful.” — “  About  the  small  pox,  get  vaccinated  by  a 
competent  practitioner  and  good  matter  from  a  young  child  on  the 
eighth  day  if  you  can.  A  baby  is  best ;  in  the  mean  time  do  not  neglect 
bathing.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  bring  a  little  very  good  vaccine 
that  is  from  a  healthy  baby’s  arm.” — “  You  say  you  feel  the  cold. 
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If  you  find  you  require  other  clothes  let  me  know.  If  you  are  living 
in  a  house  heated  by  a  hall  stove  and  sleeping  with  closed  windows 
you  will  certainly  feel  the  cold  very  much  when  you  go  out  of  doors, 
or  when  the  fire  is  low,  and  what  is  much  worse  you  stand  a  great 
chance  of  suffering  next  May  or  June  with  an  attack  less  or  more  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  All  I  can  say  of  this  is — ^you  have  been 
taught  very  different,  and  if  you  are  in  the  open  air,  either  day  or 
night  as  much  as  you  ought  to  be  you  will  not  suffer.” 

No  less  instructive  than  the  directions  as  to  the  conserving  of 
health,  are  the  admonitions  given  in  connection  with  life’s  many  con¬ 
tacts.  Only  the  wisest  of  parents  would  write,  apropos  of  Jimmy’s 
being  “  gated  ”  at  college  over  a  festive  Sunday  “  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  justice  (I  humbly  hope  not  too  much  so)  therefore  I  do 
not  complain  of  your  having  to  pay  the  penalty  or  undergo  the  disci¬ 
pline  consequent  upon  the  breach  of  rules ;  there  is  something  whole¬ 
some,  something  which  our  whole  heart  consents  to  in  doing  penance 
for  our  offences.”  Only  a  doting  parent  moreover  would  pass  over 
Jimmy’s  orthography  and  fear  to  make  the  corrections  specified  in 
letters  both  of  1873  and  1876.  “  I  would  call  attention  to  your  spell¬ 
ing — let  me  ask  you  at  once  to  get  a  common  dictionary  and  use  it ; 
also  try  to  express  yourself  correctly.  I  fear  if  you  do  not  try  now, 
you  will  actually  fail  altogether.  In  your  letter  of  the  sixteenth  I 
find  the  following  (14)  errors,  which  would  destroy  any  examination 
paper  whatever.”  Again  one  would  say  it  was  a  far  seeing  father 
who  would  take  time  to  suggest  that  “  you  call  personally  on  Father 
Wood,  your  medical  professors  and  many  friends  in  Montreal ;  just 
stay  five  minutes  or  less,  saying  you  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
thank  them  for  kindness  and  teaching,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  you 
may  not  prove  altogether  unworthy  of  it,  and  wish  them  goodbye. 
That  is  a  very  little  matter  it  is  true,  but  on  that  account  only,  if  on 
no  other,  do  it.  It  is  easily  done.  If  they  are  not  at  home  leave  a 
card  with  your  name  written  on  and  underneath,  J.  B.  Johnson 
merely  wishes  to  acknowledge  thankfully  past  kindnesses.”  And  still 
again,  a  parent,  politic  and  not  wholly  without  guile,  who  directs  as 
follows ; — “  Mind  you  do  not  weary  friends,  more  than  three  days  in 
a  house,  unless  with  your  relations  is  usually  an  error,  there  may  be 
exceptions,  but  with  strangers  this  is  enough.  William  Osier  has 
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sent  a  couple  of  articles  to  the  Canadian  Medical  Journal,  which  you 
might  well  see  so  as  to  know  what  they  are  about,  if  he  should  speak 
of  it  when  he  comes  out.  All  writers  like  their  publications  to  be 
read.” 

Numerous  touches  of  the  more  personal  and  intimate  sort  are 
found  throughout  the  letters.  “  I  begin  to  fear  you  are  not  staying 
away  for  much  good,  or  I  should  hear  oftener  from  you.  Be  cautious 
how  you  allow  yourself  to  idle  too  long;  or  like  Sampson  (Judges 
XIV)  you  will  be  but  too  likely  to  find  some  damsel,  if  not  in 
Timnath,  yet  elsewhere,  and  there  will  be  no  rest  until  she  is  ob¬ 
tained.  I  am  not  charging  you,  you  understand,  only  I  know  a  little 
of  the  world  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  stay  longer  than  is 
for  your  good.  If  you  are  really  well  occupied  and  looking  well  to 
the  end  you  have  in  view,  stay  on  by  all  means,  but  if  it  is  only  a 
chance  visit  here  or  there,  or  an  invitation  to  attend  to,  look  out” 

And  so  on  through  the  years  of  Jimmy’s  apprenticeship.  “  Line 
upon  line  ”  of  priceless  precept,  had  the  recipient  of  the  letters  been 
of  a  nature  to  “  read  mark  learn  and  inwardly  digest  them.”  The 
letter  of  August  1,  1874  makes  an  appropriate  stop  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  “  the  little  things  of  life  ”  with  its  recc^ition  on  the  part  of 
the  father,  that  much  of  the  seed  that  he  has  sown  has  fallen  on  stony 
ground  or  by  the  wayside. — “  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  I  am  sorry 
you  lost  your  opportunity  with  W.  Osier.  Not  knowing  the  real  rea¬ 
sons  I  had  better  refrain  from  comment.  This  I  do  know  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  and  do  feel  most  painfully  in  myself,  and  see  most  painfully 
in  others,  diat  of  all  habits  in  this  life,  the  very  worst  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  good  intentions  by  which  we  raise  a  dense  cloud  of 
failures  before  our  eyes ;  lose  all  our  best  opportunities  and  yet  alas 
never  wake  up  enough  to  tear  it  away  from  us.  The  Puritans  said 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  it  I 
fear.  Remember  your  own  general  good  intentions  my  boy.  In  you 
they  are  like  a  strong  man  armed,  who  has  well  nigh  taken  possession 
of  all  you  have.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  would  fix  a  day  be  it  near 
or  far,  I  do  not  care,  but  fixed  it  must  be,  on  which,  God  willing,  you 
will  go  here  or  go  there,  or  do  this  or  do  that,  and  let  nothing  but 
necessity  hinder  you  from  fulfilling  it.” — “  Of  course  dear  boy  there 
is  nothing  I  can  want  of  you  but  your  own  welfare,  so  come  home 
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when  you  like,  but  believe  me  this  strolling  life,  in  which  a  day  runs 
on  to  a  week,  and  a  week  to  a  month,  is  only  a  wretched  existence  of 
good  intentions.  In  the  end  it  makes  a  polite  worldling,  who  rises  and 
falls  with  the  scum,  something  different  from  it,  but  having  nothing 
that  makes  him  meet  for  the  Master’s  use.  Dear  Jim,  I  am  not  wrong 
when  I  say  that  your  habits  will  fasten  you  to  a  mediocre  position. 
When  I  look  at  my  paper  I  feel  sorry  to  have  written  so  much ;  do 
not  set  it  down  to  anger,  ill  will  or  vexation,  dear  boy.  It  is  the 
result  of  love,  real  love,  but  love  which  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  a 
loved  object  going  back  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world.” 

2.  On  Matters  Spiritual 

Each  and  all  of  the  letters  contain  a  certain  modicum  of  religious 
or  spiritual  instruction ;  some  more  than  others.  All  breathe  affection 
and  have  an  honesty  of  purpose  which  mark  them  as  useful  sign  posts 
along  life’s  highway.  One  may  expect  then  that  the  instructions  to 
Jimmy  in  matters  spiritual  will  contain  something  more  than  casual 
details  related  to  worship.  A  letter  written  early  in  1872  begins — 
“  Enclosed  find  four  dollars  as  promised.  You  are  getting  old  enough 
to  make  some  use  of  this  Lent.  If  you  do  not  fast  you  can  abstain. 
Fasting  requires  not  to  eat  anything  between  breakfast  and  tea; 
abstinence,  to  eat  your  meals  as  usual  but  not  to  take  any  meat.  It 
would  be  a  good  acceptable  and  useful  discipline  for  you  to  abstain 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Though  there  is  not  any  merit  in  the 
act  itself,  it  does  enable  you  to  master  yourself  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  becomes  a  fresh  effort,  like  a  child’s  attempts  at  walking,  without 
which  there  is  no  future  success.  Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit, 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  To  take  a  city  requires  a  deal  of  training, 
so  to  rule  one’s  spirit.  Begin  early,  do  a  little,  very  little  and  you 
will  gain  power  rapidly.”  Another  at  a  little  later  date  says  “  About 
self  examination;  it  should  be  done  at  evening,  as  a  rule  I  mean. 
Ascetics  take  time  for  an  examination  at  noon  day  also.  But  there 
is  an  imderlying  reason  for  examination  which  few  people  see  or 
reason  about  as  they  ought.  The  real  truth  is  that  man  learns  by 
failures  only.  Carry  this  maxim  in  your  mind  for  a  week  or  so  and 
try  to  disprove  it.”  Still  further  we  read — “  In  religious  matters  be 
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solemnly  determined  to  attend  to  one  thing  only  (i.  e.)  the  reality  of 
your  repentance — let  nothing  then,  nothing  whatsoever,  make  you 
omit  the  absolutely  necessary  self  examin  («c)  every  night.  The 
difficulty  is  in  knowing  one’s  self ;  use  a  spiritual  adviser ;  go  to  a 
priest  like  Father  Wood  for  instance,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  spare 
half  an  hour  now  and  then  to  go  through  a  self  examination  with 
you  ” — “  as  the  son  of  Sirach  writes,  if  you  find  a  wise  man  wear 
his  door  step  now  and  then.”  “  I  envy  you  all  your  spiritual  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  a  country  like  England.  Be  sure  you  make  good  use  of 
them.  There  is  no  telling  what  evils  one  may  escape  by  making  use 
of  religious  opportunities  as  they  pass.  Never  neglect  them  dear  boy 
and  God  will  not  neglect  you.  Learn  to  keep  then  an  affectionate 
longing  towards  God.  This  is  to  be  done  chiefly  by  using  some  short 
sentences  frequently  during  the  day,  a  few  words  only,  a  line  which 
you  can  remember  to  use  sometimes  one  day,  sometimes  another. 
Our  spiritual  life  must  be  fed  or  it  will  be  starved.  If  you  cannot 
feed  it  by  meditation  and  prayer,  still  neglect  not  what  you  can  do. 
Use  short  ejaculations  and  your  love  will  increase,  then  as  time  per¬ 
mits  you  will  delight  in  meditation  and  prayer.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
blessed  sacrament  which  I  know  you  will  not  neglect.  Whether  m 
Montreal  or  here  pledge  yourself  to  use  Lenten  opportunities  if  you 
do  anything  at  all ;  grace  and  opportimity  neglected  is  grace  abused, 
which  God  forbid.” 

Such  is  the  tone  of  the  letters  throughout  an  eight  year  correspond¬ 
ence.  Small  wonder  was  it,  if  the  beloved  Jimmy  had  a  flair  for  the 
church,  that  he  eventually  drifted  into  it,  for  the  education  he  was 
receiving  from  his  father  was  applied  in  no  spasmodic  form.  None 
of  his  teachers  in  medicine  had  the  road  to  his  heart,  and  against  the 
one  great  possibility  as  a  guide  and  leader  he  is  specifically  warned. 
Osier  as  a  boy  in  the  church  school  as  a  student  of  divinity,  as  an 
admirer  of  the  ritual  practised  by  Fathers  Johnson  and  Wood,  was 
like  a  son  beloved,  but  as  a  student  in  London  University  who  has 
thrown  aside  the  reverence  to  matters  sacerdotal,  he  has  become  a 
something  sinister  and  we  read :  “  I  wrote  you  about  the  infidd 
teachings  and  instructions  connected  with  the  London  Hospital,  and 
now  I  want  to  say  that  Arthur  has  just  enlightened  me  by  saying  that 
I  meant  London  University — and  that  London  Hospital  is  quite 
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another  place — I  may  be  right  or  wrong,  that  I  do  not  know,  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing;  London  University  is  manifestly 
and  I  believe  most  intentionally  an  infidel  fotmdation.  It  was  begun 
(I  watched  it)  is  continued  and  is  intended  to  prosper  solely  by  man’s 
ingenuity  knowledge  and  skill.  Like  the  rods  of  the  magicians  before 
Moses,  it  will  do  great  things  but  in  the  end  will  not  succeed — if  you 
go  there  you  will  find  many  excellent  opportunities  you  will  not  find 
dsewhere,  most  particularly  infidel  ideas.  Probably  it  is  a  dangerous 
school  for  you  my  son.  Unquestionably  W.  Osier  shows  it  was  so 
to  him;  but  there  is  no  good  without  its  evil,  no  rose  without  its 
thorn.” 

Advice  on  matters  spiritual  may  well  include  the  suggestion  that 
the  cherished  son  should  shun  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  The  spe¬ 
cific  warning  against  the  Osier  whose  fall  has  been  so  rapid  that 
Satan’s  slip  from  Paradise  was  but  a  gentle  glide  in  comparison,  may 
be  quoted  in  closing  this  instructive  chapter  of  Jimmy’s  education. — 
“  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  not  taking  up  with  Professor  Osier. 
He  is  an  Osier  and  there  is  that  in  him,  imless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
which  you  must  never  admire.  He  wanted  me  to  let  you  board  with 
him,  but  I  never  encouraged  such  an  idea,  while  at  the  same  time  I 
thought  it  imwise  either  to  refuse  it  or  so  to  neglect  it  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  you  wished.  I  would  like  to  write 
you  a  good  deal  on  the  Osier  character,  but  am  too  poorly.  One  thing 
(Mily  I  see  worthy  of  your  imitation,  that  is  its  application.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  talent  about  them,  or  any  high  principle  of 
action.  Simply  great  application,  and,  probably  the  motive  is  money 
making.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  see  and  speak  with  persons  showing 
some  marked  characteristics.  Osier  is  one  whose  characteristic  is 
application.  In  him  then  you  will  see  what  may  be  done  by  applica¬ 
tion,  but  not  from  the  same  motive.” 

3.  To  THE  Student  in  London  Preparing  for  the  Membership 
Examination 

One  might  have  hoped  that  five  years  of  such  instructions,  as  we 
have  been  detailing,  would  bear  fruit.  “  Jimmy  ”  must  have  re¬ 
mained,  however,  a  very  imformed  character,  for  the  life  in  London 
where  he  was  presumably  preparing  for  the  M.  R.  C.  S.  gave  rise  to 
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many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  anxious  father,  and  in  no  less 
than  forty  of  the  letters  is  reference  made  to  the  working  for,  and 
the  passing  of  the  examinations.  “  Jimmy  ”  dodged  the  issue,  and 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  College,  never 
presented  himself  for  examination  at  this  Institution,  though  later, 
in  1881,  he  obtained  the  L.  S.  A.  London  after  two  preliminary 
failures.  He  had  departed  for  England  in  August,  1876,  with  appar¬ 
ently  the  avowed  intention  of  obtaining  the  M.  R.  C.  S  and  the 
F.  R.  C.  S.  degrees. 

One  month  was  given  the  traveller  to  absorb  the  joys  of  sight  see¬ 
ing,  and  then  appear  again  in  the  weekly  letters  the  very  necessary 
stimulation  to  activity. — “  You  cannot  do  better  than  get  a  lodgii^ 
and  look  forward  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. — I  hope  you  will  have 
recovered  your  cold  before  this ;  having  had  it  will  probably  enable 
you  to  work  more  freely  this  winter. — “  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
come  across  any  scientific  or  intellectual  characters  as  yet.  Such 
always  require  to  be  sought  out  in  any  country,  they  do  not  float 
on  the  surface  of  society  like  some  men  of  less  information  and 
more  notoriety.  England  has  great  men  in  it  at  present ;  really  great 
men.  The  medical  faculty  excels  in  such  just  now;  painstaking, 
hard  working,  learned  men.  It  requires  some  tact  and  a  decided  turn 
for  your  profession  before  they  would  notice  you.  There  are  so 
many  students  on  every  side  that  a  man  must  be  above  par  to  be 
noticeable  at  all.  But  if  you  can  get  to  know  them  you  can  learn 
more  sometimes  in  a  hint  or  two  from  their  lips  than  from  whole 
lectures  from  ordinary  men.”  “  The  truth  is,  virtues  are  gained  or 
acquired  by  crosses;  we  too  often  ask  for  virtues  and  do  not  see 
that  crosses  are  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  virtues  we  ask  for. 
You  wish  to  acquire  medical  skill,  you  must  use  the  opportunities 
of  obtaining  it.  Hospitals,  severe  cases  of  contagious  diseases, 
malignant  malaria,  nauseating  stenches  etc. ;  these  are  opporttmities, 
or  so  closely  connected  with  opportunities  of  acquiring  medical  skill 
that  he  who  avoids  them  loses  his  opporttmity.” — “  You  speak  of 
*■  trying  to  get  up  work  thoroughly.  This  of  course  has  been  your 
chief  failure.” 

The  passage  of  five  months  without  Jimmy’s  having  stated  his 
plans  resulted  in  some  active  outpourings  in  ensuing  letters.  That 
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of  December  twentieth  1876  contains  the  plaint  “  You  did  not  tell 
me  whether  you  thought  of  trying  your  examination  in  January, 
or  not  until  April,  or  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  it.  It  is  the  • 
first  step  to  a  fellowship  I  suppose  is  it  not,  if  ever  you  should  want 
one?”  Since,  however,  a  letter  of  June  1877  closes  with  the  wish 
“  success  to  your  examination,  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  up  pretty 
soon  ”  we  can  only  asstune  that  “  Jimmy  ”  had  again  dodged  the  issue 
both  in  January  and  April,  as-  he  did  again  at  this  time,  for  Corpus 
Christi  June  1877,  finds  Johnson  reproaching  his  son  in  these 
words, — “  You  speak  of  your  not  having  gone  up  for  your  exami¬ 
nation,  I  have  no  wish  to  hurry  you,  but  remember  it  is  an  error  in 
my  opinion  (I  may  be  quite  wrong  of  course)  not  to  get  these 
examinations  done  with.  I  am  quite  aware  you  have  been  gaining 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  various  ways  which  will  be  very 
serviceable  to  you,  and  possibly  an  opportunity  may  suddenly  occur 
which  would  offer  you  a  good  opening  for  bringing  your  knowledge 
into  practice,  and  get  remunerated  for  so  doing,  but  you  can  not 
touch  it  if  you  have  not  passed.  WJiat  I  have  said  to  you  before  I 
say  again.  It  is  due  to  all  of  us  and  certainly  to  yourself  that  you 
passed  as  soon  as  possible,  you  seem  so  entirely  to  forget  how  soon 
my  death  might  put  a  stop  to  my  means  and  without  a  degree  what 
would  you  do  in  comparison  to  what  you  might  if  you  had  it.” 

Evidently  by  1878  all  thoughts  of  obtaining  the  M.  R.  C.  S.  degree 
must  have  been  put  aside  by  “  Jimmy  ”  and  an  attempt  made  to 
acquire  that  of  the  L.  S.  A.,  for  writing  to  the  son  on  the  25th  of 
July  1878,  Johnson  says — “  If  you  had  only  passed  I  should  have 
been  quite  satisfied  ”  and  concludes  gently  with — “  The  Lord  prosper 
you  yet.”  “  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  I  pray  it  may 
be  another  warning  to  you  and  that  you  will  take  it  as  you  ought. 
That  it  should  not  have  an  undue  effect,  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  it  will  make  any  difference  in  my  feelings  of  love  and  affection 
for  you.” 

The  namesake,  Bovell,  comes  into  the  picture  at  this  time. 
Johnson’s  short  note  of  August  2nd,  1878,  announces  the  arrival 
in  Toronto  of  Bovell,  who  hearing  the  dismal  tidings  exclaims  “  non¬ 
sense,  he  must  pass  at  once  ” ;  Johnson  adds  “  you  will  be  wrong 
if  you  go  on  neglecting  your  opportimity  ”  and  a  few  weeks  later. 
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sensing  trouble,  writes  “  It  will  be  a  pleasant  holiday  for  you  to  be 
in  the  country,  but  how  will  it  affect  your  examination.  I  do  not 
know.  You  do  not  tell  me  what  you  have  done  or  decided  upon. 

I  fear  the  next  thing  you  will  find  yourself  hard  pushed  or  gradually 
getting  into  debt  and  nothing  to  meet  it  with.  But  I  shall  hope  on 
and  maybe  get  a  better  account  next  letter.  Your  date,  August  9th 
makes  it  a  month  since  you  went  up,  and  from  all  I  can  see  a  month 
lost;  but  in  this  I  may  be  quite  mistaken  and  you  may  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  lose  your  chance  forever  as  far  as  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  concerned.  It  all  looks  to  me  like  a  pity  but  of  course 
you  must  know  best  about  it.  There  is  no  mental  incapacity  on  your 
part,  but  your  easy  going  ways  will  cause  you  to  miss  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  no  telling  if  it  ever  occurs  again.” 

The  winter  and  spring  examinations  of  the  next  year  went  by 
without  the  appearance  of  Jimmy  before  any  board  of  examiners. 
He  had  returned  to  work  at  the  London  hospital,  according  to  his 
letters,  but  to  just  what  amount  of  work  would  be  the  question, 
and  from  the  tone  of  his  father’s  communications  one  sees  that  the 
fatal  policy  of  drifting  is  carrying  him  quickly  down  the  stream. 
"  I  see  you  are  as  imcertain  as  ever  what  to  do.  I  am  always  sorry 
whenever  I  think  of  it,  but  it  is  of  no  use  r^retting,  it  is  getting 
late  now  to  regret  any  more;  we  all  have  our  day,  alas  for  those 
who  do  not  wake  up  in  the  morning  of  it.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  without  me  my  son,  only  remember  if  ever  you  take  into  your 
head  to  redeem  lost  time  and  take  a  degree,  tell  me  and  I  will  try 
to  help.” 

How  best  to  explain  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  four  next  long 
years  is  a  matter  of  some  concern.  Achilles  like,  Johnson  was  vul¬ 
nerable  evidently  in  one  spot — his  love  for  “  Jimmy.”  Letter  after 
letter  from  the  time  of  the  failure  on,  speaks  of  the  impropriety  of 
providing  money  save  for  the  set  purpose  of  passing  the  examination, 
yet  during  all  this  time  money  was  provided  even  at  the  cost  of 
.  selling  some  of  the  most  cherished  possessions.  In  spite  of  warnings, 
in  spite  of  appeals,  the  examination  was  postponed  again  and  again. 
Yet  the  hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  still  nerved 
the  tired  hand. — “  Why  do  you  not  go  in  for  that  examination  and 
be  done  with  it?  Every  year  your  delay  is  only  hindering  you.  If 
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you  prefer  England  and  can  live  comfortably  there,  by  all  means 
stay  there.  As  to  this  country,  if  you  only  have  a  good  standing 
you  can  make  money  quite  too  quickly.  Every  student  I  have  known 
who  have  any  brains  and  steady  habits  are  well  off.  See  Arthur, 
Osier  and  the  like.  Get  your  degree,  do,  and  be  done  with  it,  then 
the  world  is  before  you.” — “  I  am  getting  all  anxiety  to  know  about 
your  passing. — You  are  beginning  to  take  a  correct  view  about  the 
matter  now — ^you  may  aim  high  and  ask  much  with  it,  without  it 
you  never  can.” 

Even  as  the  end  drew  nigh  through  1879  and  into  1880,  the  hope 
of  receiving  ”  Jimmy  ”  with  the  degree  obtained,  buoyed  up  a  sinking 
spirit  though  we  on  the  outside  realize  that  a  very  loving  parent 
was  only  cherishing  what  must  have  seemed  a  fond  delusion. — “  You 
do  not  know  how  it  delighted  me  to  think  that  you  were  going  to 
try  again  for  your  degree.  I  do  not  say  it  will  make  you  wiser  but 
certainly  will  give  you  a  standing  in  your  profession  nothing  else 
can.  Fancy  my  living  to  welcome  you  once  more. — ^The  Lord  grant 
it  if  he  sees  fit. — Let  nothing  hinder  you  in  your  studies  just  now 
if  possible,  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  you  and  all  of  us  if  you 
are  successful,  and  successful  you  must  be  if  you  only  apply  your¬ 
self. — I  have  a  new  lease-  of  life  as  it  were  in  the  pleasure  in 
looking  forward  to  your  passing.” 

The  last  of  the  long  sheaf  of  letters,  written  from  the  seclusion 
of  a  room  in  Toronto,  in  March  and  May,  1880  shows  that  love 
of  “  Jimmy  ”  at  least,  has  conquered  all  things,  “  another  of  your 
welcome  letters  arrived  today,  and  it  fills  me  with  hope.  When 
once  your  profession  is  your  hobby,  all  will  be  well,  must  be  well. 
If  you  need  it  so  as  to  pass,  draw  on  me  or  rely  on  me  for  one 
hundred  dollars  more  or  less  at  any  time.” — “  I  am  an  old  man 
and  soon  to  die,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  getting  taken,  but  I  do 
not  know.  God’s  will  be  done  any  way. — I  wish  I  could  hear  of  your 
having  passed,  it  would  cheer  my  old  age.” 

The  wish  was  never  gratified.  Johnson  died  in  1830  before 
Jimmy’s  final  and  successful  attempt  for  the  L.  S.  A.,  London,  in 
1881.  “  Jimmy  ”  seems  to  have  practised  with  greater  or  less  success 
in  Suffolk  and  elsewhere  and  on  the  wrapper  containing  his  father’s 
letters  one  finds  the  inscription  “  Suffolk  County  Council  Contin- 
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uation  School  Lecture,  Nursing  1898.”  As  already  noted  he  obtained 
the  L.  F.  P.  S.,  Glasgow  in  1906;  while  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  63, 
he  surprised  his  friends  by  giving  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
taking  Holy  Orders,  as  had  done  years  before,  his  teacher  and 
namesake,  James  Bovell. 


APPENDIX  1. 

Certain  comments  on  Sir  William  Osier  and  the  Osier  family  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  these  papers  require  some  explanation. 

Osier  as  a  boy,  a  student  at  Trinity  CoUeg^e  School  was  the  favorite  pupil 
of  his  master  and  great  teacher  W.  A.  Johnson.  In  Osier’s  younger  days  an 
inclination  towards  the  priesthood  was  much  in  evidence  and  his  association 
with  Johnson  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  Johnson’s  ritualistic  prac¬ 
tices,  so  much  so  that  after  leaving  Johnson’s  School,  Osier  entered  Trinity 
University  as  a  student  of  Divinity.  While  at  Trinity,  he  became  intensely 
devoted  to  the  second  of  the  two  great  influences  in  his  life.  Dr.  James 
Bovell.  Dr.  Bovell  was  again  a  deeply  religious  man  and  gave  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  to  enter  the  Church.  Interestingly  enough,  in  spite  of  the 
close  association  with  these  two  devout  men,  Osier  turned  away  from  the 
Church  and  followed  eagerly  a  scientific  career. 

For  a  while  in  Montreal  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Father  Wood,  a 
great  friend  of  Johnson’s,  and  also  one  who  leaned  towards  extremes  in  his 
ritualistic  performances;  yet  science  and  medicine  claimed  Osier,  and  his 
deep  interest  in  matters  ritualistic  and  religious  quietly  waned.  Johnson’s 
condemnation  of  Osier  and  his  family  at  large  was  provoked  by  Osier’s 
deflection  from  his  former  churchly  inclinations  and  by  the  evident  fact  that 
Osier  was  becoming  too  deeply  imbtied  with  the  spirit  of  science  to  accept 
any  longer  Johnson’s  enthusiastic  ritualistic  principles. 

One  other  detail  which  probably  accounts  for  Johnson’s  criticisms  of  Osier, 
may  be  mentioned.  The  net  result  of  Johnson’s  practices  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
religion  was  to  bring  him  in  active  conflict  with  the  bishop  of  his  diocese. 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  investigate  Johnson’s  conduct  of 
affairs  at  Weston,  included  Sir  William’s  father,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Osier. 
Active  hostility  to  the  Osier  family  at  large  was  easily  roused  by  this  happen¬ 
ing  and  was  probably  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  elder  Osier  was  not 
only  an  ardent  low  churchman  but  had  very  strong  Orange  views.  Johnson’s 
hostility  to  the  Orange  Order  at  large  is  evident  throughout  all  his  writings. 
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Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London. 
Water  Lane. 

yueen  Victoria  Street. 
London,  E.  C.  4. 

25th  May.  1938. 

Dr.  Norman  B.  Gwyn, 

109  Madison  Avenue, 

Toronto. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  May  I  have  searchetl  the  recorcls  and 
tind  as  follows: — 

James  Bovell  Johns«jn,  son  of  William  A.  Johnson,  born  17th  June,  1852. 
BeRan  Medical  studies  1st  October  1870  and  commenced  lectures  at  Trinitj- 
t'ollege,  Toronto.  October  1872. 

He  received  a  Testimonial  of  Moral  Character  from  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Daniel  ami  was  admitte<l  to  Examination  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  21st 
March.  1878,  but  was  rejected.  He  was  examined  17th,  October,  1878  and 
again  rejected.  I  find  no  further  entry  until  7th  July,  1881,  on  which  day 
he  was  examined  and  approved. 

In  the  Medical  Directory  for  1884  he  is  shown  as : — M.  D.  Montreal,  and 
.M.C.  1876.  L.  S.  A.  (Lond. )  1881.  Member  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Medical  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Medical  Association. 

.\|)parently  he  was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Alexander  Towne  of  Kings- 
land  Crescent.  London,  E.  at  that  time  and  until  1885.  The  Medical  Registers 
give  many  changes  of  address  after  that  date: — 

1886-1900  Mickleton.  Chipping  Camden.  Gloucestershire. 

1901-1904  The  Grove,  Lavenham,  Suffolk. 

1905-1906  St.  George’s  Cottage,  Mill  Hill,  London.  N.  W. 

1907-1909  Haselbury  Bryan.  Sturminster  Newton.  Dorset. 

1910-1911  Hunstanton.  Norfolk. 

1912-1923  The  Green.  Watchet.  Somerset. 

1923  is  the  last  volume  of  the  Medical  Register  in  which  his  name  appears 
so  he  probably  die<l  in  that  year  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

I  can  find  no  note  of  his  having  taken  Holy  Orders,  but  that  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  mentioned  in  the  medical  reference  books. 

I  hope  these  particulars  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  Henry  Cooper. 
Group  Captain. 
Registrar. 


JAMES  BOVELL  JOHNSON 
Deacon  1915,  Priest  1916,  Rector  of  Fiddington  1921-1926. 
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2  Madeira  Mansions, 

Atlantic  Road, 

Weston  Super  Mare. 

June  20th,  1933, 

Dear  Dr.  Gwyn, 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  answer  your  questions.  My  husband  Janies  Bovell 
Johnson  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  Cathedral  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  May  30th,  1915.  He  took  Priest’s  orders  also  at  Wells 
Cathedral  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas,  1916.  It  was  really  rather  wonderful, 
his  being  enabled  to  take  Holy  Orders  at  his  age,  so  late  in  life,  a  g^'cat  joy. 

He  was  Rector  of  Fiddington,  Somerset,  1921-1926.  About  the  Medical 
degrees,  he  took  one  in  London,  (enabling  him  to  practise  in  England)  but 
when  I  could  not  say,  probably  about  1880,  and  also  another  much  later, 
possibly  1906,  or  1907  in  Glasgow. 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  my  Husband  in  case  it  may  interest  you.  My  second 
son,  James  Bovell  is  a  Mission  Priest  in  the  diocese  of  Grabenstown,  S. 
Africa. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  E.  Olive  Johnson. 


APPENDIX  4. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

Pall  Mall  East, 

S.  W.  I. 

19  June  1933. 

Dear  Dr.  Gwyn, 

I  have  referred  to  the  volumes  of  the  Annals  containing  the  years  1869- 
1884,  but  regret  that  the  indexes  do  not  reveal  the  name  of  James  Bovell 
Johnson. 

It  seems  therefore  that  he  did  not  present  himself  for  the  Membership 
Examination.  Had  he  done  so,  I  should  expect  to  find  his  name  recorded. 

James  Bovell  was  admitted  an  Extra-Licentiate  of  this  College  on 
November  29,  1839,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

I  am. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Barlow, 

Secretary. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

MEDIEVAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  MENTAL  ILLNESS 

EDITH  A.  WRIGHT 

Students  of  the  history  of  mental  illness  and  its  treatment  in  the 
Middle  Ages  seldom  supplement  their  researches  by  an  investigation 
of  the  literature  of  the  times.  However,  works  of  literature  can  tell 
us  much  about  lay  attitudes,  and  occasionally  give  some  information 
as  to  prevailing  forms  of  medical  treatment.  Medieval  French  litera¬ 
ture,  for  instance,  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  psychoses,  the  victims 
being  for  the  most  part  love-lorn  knights.  Such  descriptions  occur 
in  a  series  of  Old  French  romances,  including  Chretien  de  Troye’s 
“  Yvain,”  “  Amadas  et  Ydoine,”  the  prose  “  Lancelot  ”  and  prose 
“  Tristan,”  “  La  Dame  a  la  Lycome  ”  and  “  Ysaye  le  Triste  in 
“  La  Folie  Tristan,”  and  in  Adam  de  la  Halle’s  play,  “  Le  Jeu  de  la 
Feuillee,”  works  ranging  in  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries. 

Yvain  is  probably  the  earliest  of  the  French  literary  heroes  who 
suffer  from  mental  maladies.^  He  becomes  crazed  when  his  lady  casts 
him  off  for  his  failure  to  return  to  her  at  the  end  of  a  year  spent  in 
tournaments.  Overcome  with  rage,  melancholy  and  self-hatred,  he 
loses  “  sense  ”  and  memory,  and  lives  naked  in  the  woods,  subsisting 
on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  on  bits  of  food  given  him  by  a  kindly 
but  fearful  hermit.  Yvain’s  cure  is  eventually  effected  by  a  benevo¬ 
lent  lady  who  discovers  him  in  the  woods,  and  whose  damsel-in¬ 
waiting  rubs  his  temples  with  ointment. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  story,  to  a  student  of  medical 
history,  is  the  reasonable  conception  of  mental  illness  therein  re¬ 
vealed.  The  ointment  which  heals  Yvain  is  of  course  pure  romance, 
though  medieval  doctors  recommended  the  use  of  ointments  in  the 
treatment  of  the  psychoses,*  but  the  statement,  made  by  the  lady,  that 

^  See  the  edition  by  W.  Foerster,  2d.  ed.,  1902. 

*Cf.  La  Pratique  de  tres  excellent  Docteur  et  Maistre  en  Medicine  Maistre 
Bernard  de  Gordon  qui  sappelle  Fleur  de  Lys  en  Medicine,  Lyon,  1495,  Livre  II, 
Chapitre  XVIII,  fol.  Biiii  ff.  (A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Philadelphia.) 
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there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  except  in  his  mind,  would  be 
acceptable  to  many  modem  psychiatrists,  as  well  as  the  recognition 
that  “  One  may  well  become  mad  through  love.”  * 

A  long  line  of  similarly  afflicted  heroes  follows  Yvain.  First  in 
point  of  time  is  probably  Amadas.*  He,  like  Yvain,  goes  mad 
through  love,  but  in  somewhat  different  circumstances.  Unlike  the 
Arthurian  knight,  Amadas  has  never  forgotten  his  lady;  his  mind 
breaks  down  when  her  father  forces  her  to  marry  another  man. 
Amadas  had  already  given  evidence  of  an  unbalanced  temperament, 
since  he  had  earlier  suffered  two  and  a  half  years  of  illness  because 
of  rejected  love. 

After  Amadas’  breakdown,  his  servants,  ashamed  to  have  their 
master’s  condition  known,  conceal  him  from  view.  They  attempt 
medical  treatment,  but  find  it  useless,  and  are  forced  to  bind  him. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  Amadas’  father,  moved  by  love  and 
compassion,  causes  his  bonds  to  be  loosened.  The  hero  escapes  and 
wanders  about  until  he  reaches  Lucca,  in  Italy.  Here  he  roams  the 
streets,  naked  and  dirty  and  with  shorn  hair,  and  becomes  the  sport 
of  the  populace,  until  at  last  his  sweetheart,  Ydoine,  finds  and  cures 
him.  Her  method  consists  of  talking  to  him  and  repeating  her  name 
and  his  for,  she  says,  ”  That  is  the  best  medicine,  the  most  helpful 
and  the  finest.”  * 

The  treatment  of  mental  illness  in  “  Amadas  et  Ydoine  ”  is  even 
more  realistic  than  in  “  Yvain.”  The  cause  of  the  hero’s  psychosis 
is  an  emotional  upset,  and  the  cure  is  accordingly  a  mental  one.  The 
poem  throws  considerable  light  on  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill, 
both  among  the  upper  classes  and  by  the  crowd,  and  its  realism  is 
such  as  to  suggest  first-hand  observation. 

Returning  to  the  Arthurian  cycle,  we  meet  the  hero  of  the  prose 
”  Lancelot.”  *  He  is  even  more  unstable  than  Amadas,  since  he  has 
three  attacks  of  insanity.  The  first  occurs  when  he  loses  his  friend 

*  Yvain,  11.  2972-73,  2928. 

*  Amadas  et  Ydoine;  ed.  by  J,  R.  Reinhard  (1926)  who  dates  the  poem  between 
1190  and  1220  (p.vi). 

*  Amadas  et  Ydoine.  11.  3395-96. 

'Printed  in  The  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Arthurian  Romances  (1908-13),  vol. 
III-V,  by  H.  O.  Sommer,  who  assigns  the  work  to  the  late  twelfth  or  early 
thirteenth  century  (I,  p.  vii). 
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Galehot  while  on  an  adventure,  the  second  when  he  is  shut  up  in 
Camilla’s  prison,  and  the  third  when  he  is  dismissed  by  Queen  Guine¬ 
vere  for  having  been  unwittingly  false  to  her.  His  state  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  hunger,  which  causes  his  head  to  become  empty.^  Lancelot 
is  cured  the  first  two  times  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  third  by  a 
night  spent  in  the  “  Palais  Aventureus,”  or  palace  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  last  cure  is  a  purely  magical  one,  and  the  first  is  not  described, 
but  the  second  is  a  mixture  of  psychotherapy,  physiotherapy  and 
magic,  comprising  the  use  of  Lancelot’s  childhood  name,  an  oint¬ 
ment  applied  to  his  wrists,  temples  and  chest ;  rest  and  baths,  and  a 
magic  shield  hung  round  his  neck. 

The  prose  “  Lancelot  ”  furnishes  us  with  the  longest  description 
of  a  psychosis  in  Old  French  literature,  and  though  it  contains 
many  romantic  and  magical  elements,  yet  it  also  provides  some  real 
information  on  the  condition  of  the  mentally  ill  in  medieval  times, 
and  illustrates  the  charity  which  might  lighten  their  lot.  The  jailer 
feels  great  pity  for  Lancelot,  and  Camilla,  when  she  learns  of  his 
madness,  orders  his  release,  for  it  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  hold 
him. 

Another  episode  is  also  instructive.  After  a  year  in  the  forest, 
during  Lancelot’s  third  attack,  he  is  discovered  by  a  compassionate 
knight,  Bliant.  Aided  by  his  brother,  Bliant  overpowers  Lancelot 
and  removes  him  to  his  castle.  There  the  brothers  care  for  the  hero 
during  a  whole  summer  and  winter,  but  are  unable  to  cure  him. 
However,  he  has  become  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  they  give  him  a 
rich  robe,  and  let  him  wander  about,  with  a  little  chain  on  his  feet  to 
keep  him  from  straying  too  far.  Eventually  even  this  bond  is 
removed. 

Later,  Lancelot  resumes  his  wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
arrives  at  the  castle  of  Corbenic.  The  children  there  run  after  him 
and  throw  mud  at  him,  while  he  retaliates  by  beating  them  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  the  mud  puddles.  Entering  the  fortress,  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  insane,  fed,  and  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  stable.  Lancelot  re¬ 
mains  at  Corbenic  a  winter  and  summer,  and  amuses  the  knights, 
who  reward  him  with  gifts  of  old  clothes.  On  one  occasion  a  newly- 


Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  414. 
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dubbed  knight  presents  him  with  the  cast-off  clothes  he  had  worn  as 
a  squire.  When  Lancelot  is  thus  arrayed,  “  they  feel  great  pity  for 
him,  and  say  that  it  is  very  sad  that  so  fine  a  man  has  lost  his  mind.”  ‘ 

Apart  from  Lancelot’s  three  attacks,  the  prose  ”  Lancelot  ”  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  a  woman  who  lost  her  mind  through  fear  and 
despair,  because  a  hermit  predicted  that  she  had  only  thirty  days  to 
live.  “  And  the  devil  entered  into  her  as  soon  as  the  fear  of  the  flesh 
made  her  forget  the  salvation  of  her  soul.”  *  ’  She  is  cured  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  This  story,  which  is  said  to  be  taken  from  “  i. 
livre  que  on  apele  le  vie  des  peres,”  is  the  only  literary  example  I 
have  found  showing  the  religious  point  of  view,  according  to  which 
insanity  is  a  punishment  for  sin,  here  despair  and  lack  of  faith. 

The  prose  ”  Tristan,”  in  which  Tristan  loses  his  mind  through 
jealousy,  portrays  the  hero’s  psychosis  much  as  do  “  Yvain  ”  and 
the  prose  “  Lancelot.”  The  cure  here  is  not  dwelt  upon,  but  it  begins 
with  the  physical  remedy  of  bleeding.  As  for  the  two  fourteenth 
century  romances,  ”  La  Dame  a  la  Lycorne,”  and  “  Ysaye  le 
Triste,”  “  whose  heroes  likewise  go  mad  because  of  thwarted  or 
unlucky  love,  these  are  purely  literary  and  romantic  in  their  view¬ 
point,  and  add  little  to  our  understanding  of  the  medieval  conception 
of  insanity.  The  ”  Folie  Tristan,”  in  which  the  hero  simulates 
madness  in  order  to  see  Yseult,  is  similar  to  the  works  already 
outlined. 

The  “  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee,”  “  however,  is  completely  different  from 
any  work  encoimtered  so  far.  Its  “  derve,”  or  mad-man,  is  pre¬ 
sented  altogether  realistically,  and  although  the  cause  of  the  psychosis 
is  not  intimated,  its  manifestations  are  described  quite  fully.  The 
“  derve  ”  is  apparently  a  paranoiac,  with  delusions  of  grandeur  and 

•Ibid.,  V,  p.  399. 

•  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  30. 

**  See  E.  Loseth,  Le  Roman  en  Prose  de  Tristan  .  .  .  Analyse  critique  d’apris 
Us  Manuscrits  de  Paris,  1890. 

••  Le  Romans  de  la  Dame  d  la  Lycorne  et  du  Biau  Chevalier  au  Lyon,  ed  by 
F.  Gennrich,  1908. 

See  the  summary  by  Zeidler,  Der  Prosaroman  Vsaye  le  Triste,  in  Zeitschrift 
fur  Romaniscke  Philologie,  XXV  (1901),  pp.  175-214,  472-489,  641-668. 

**J.  BWier,  ed.,  Les  Deux  Poimes  de  la  Folie  Tristan,  1907. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  Le  Jeu  de  la  FeuilUe,  ed.  by  E.  Langlois,  2d.  ed.  rev.,  1923. 
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of  persecution  (he  thinks  that  he  is  king  or  pope,  and  that  his  father 
wishes  to  kill  him).  He  has  “  ideas  of  reference,”  believes  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking  about  him,  and  that  they  plan  to  murder  him.  At  one 
point  he  thinks  that  he  is  a  toad ;  again,  that  he  is  a  bridegroom.  He 
is  destructive,  restless,  noisy,  indecent  and  sexually  uninhibited.  He 
insults  his  father  and  threatens  to  strangle  him.^* 

This  play  is  also  interesting  because  it  introduces  a  representative 
of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  madman.  (The  compassionate 
hermits  in  the  romances  scarcely  count.)  The  monk  has  with  him 
relics  of  St.  Acaire,  who  cures  fools  and  idiots,  but  who  fails  to  cure 
the  ”  derve.”  The  monk  merely  advises  the  father  to  take  his  son 
home  and  let  him  rest,  after  making  a  prayer  and  a  contribution  to 
the  Church  for  him. 

This  whole  scene  with  the  ”  derve  ”  is  a  masterly  piece  of  realism, 
undoubtedly  based  on  personal  observation,  and  unmarred  by  pity, 
mysticism  or  romantic  ideas.  No  great  faith  is  shown  in  the  saint’s 
healing  powers,  though  the  father  asks:  ”  If  he  does  not  come  to  St 
Acaire,  where  will  he  seek  for  health  ?  ”  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  demons. 

To  sum  up,  medieval  French  romances  and  plays  reflect  a  worldly, 
comparatively  realistic  view  of  mental  illness,  little  influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  churchmen.  Their  authors  recognize  both  physical 
and  emotional  causes  for  insanity,  and  so  prescribe  a  combination  of 
physical  and  mental  treatment,  including  bleeding,  sleep,  rest,  baths 
and  ointments.”  Joy,  also  recognized  as  helpful  by  mediaeval  doc¬ 
tors,  is  the  only  cure  in  “  Ysaye  le  Triste.” 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  existed  in  medieval  France 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  conception 
of  the  psychosis  as  a  curable  illness,  caused  primarily  by  an  emotional 
upset,  but  frequently  complicated  by  physical  elements. 

"  Ibid.,  11.  395,  518,  1083,  etc. 

'  Ibid.,  11.  1037-38. 

For  similar  prescriptions  in  medieval  medical  books,  compare  Bernard  de 
Gordon,  loc.  cit. ;  Avicenna,  Liber  canonis,  lib.  Ill,  fen  I,  tractatus  IIII,  ca.  XVI- 
XXIV ;  Amaldi  Viilanovam  philosopki  ei  medici  rummi  opera  omnia.  Basileae, 
1585,  col.  277  fl.  (c(^y  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia). 
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I. 

The  writer  of  a  biography  assumes  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
Like  God,  he  creates  a  man,  or  rather:  he  recreates  him  through 
an  artistic  process.  And  this  man  is  going  to  live  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  possibly  for  a  long  period  of  time,  with  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  attributed  to  him  by  his  biographer.  The  novelist  also 
creates  men  who  must  be  true  to  life  but  as  his  personages  are 
fictitious  he  enjoys  infinitely  more  freedom  than  the  biographer 
whose  task  it  is  to  recreate  a  definite  individual  who  has  lived  and 
left  distinct  marks  of  his  passage  on  earth.  The  biographer  is  an 
historian  and  must  therefore  submit  to  the  iron  discipline  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  historical,  research  methods. 

There  are  two  types  of  biographies.  There  are  biographies  of 
men  who  have  died  recently  so  that  many  of  their  contemporaries 
are  still  alive.  In  such  a  case  the  biographer  should  have  known  the 
man  intimately  for  a  long  period  of  years,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  be  detached  enough  to  control  his  emotions  so  as  to  be  able  to 
see  in  the  object  of  his  study  not  only  the  teacher  or  friend  or  what¬ 
ever  he  may  have  been  to  the  writer,  but  an  historical  problem  that 
has  to  be  solved  critically — a  task  that  is  particularly  difficult  because 
the  distance  required  for  a  just  evaluation  of  a  man’s  character  and 
work  is  lacking.  The  fact  that  the  writer  knew  the  object  of  his 
biography  personally  will  not  prevent  him  from  consulting  all  sources 
that  can  possibly  be  made  available.  Even  if  he  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately,  research  will  soon  teach  him  that  every  man  has  secret 
comers  in  his  heart  that  remain  hidden  to  the  most  intimate  friends. 
Many  records  may  not  be  available  soon  after  a  man’s  death  and  if 
the  biographer  finds  that  he  has  no  access  to  important  documents  he 
must  abstain  from  the  task.  Different  people  see  a  man  differently 
and  the  writer  of  such  a  biography  must  by  necessity  interview 
many  people  so  as  to  integrate  and  check  his  own  impression.  But 
this  does  not  relieve  him  from  the  duty  of  evaluating  what  he  hears 
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very  critically.  What  a  man  says  about  another  man  need  not  be 
correct.  A  judgment  may  be  very  superficial,  and  worthless  as  an 
historical  source.  All  such  biographies,  moreover,  suffer  from  one 
basic  defect,  namely,  that  certain  statements — and  they  may  be 
essential  statements — can  not  be  made  as  long  as  close  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  are  still  alive.  Such  biographies  neverthe¬ 
less  are  justified  and  if  critically  written  may  be  of  great  value  be¬ 
cause  they  show  how  a  man  was  seen  by  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  because  they  preserve  materials  that  otherwise  may  be  lost.  The 
work  will  have  to  be  redone  in  another  generation. 

And  then  there  is  another  group  of  biographies,  the  lives  of  men 
who  have  died  long  ago,  whose  contemporaries  are  dead  also.  The 
only  way  to  recreate  such  a  life  is  by  examining  and  interpreting  the 
sources  which  may  be  numerous  or  scarce,  good  or  bad,  and  by 
analyzing  the  place  a  man  held  in  his  time  and  the  influence  he 
exerted  on  future  developments.  This  task  is  easier  now  because  the 
distance  has  become  greater. 

In  every  biography  there  is  a  strong  personal  element.  Cushing’s 
Osier  is  Osier  and  also  Cushing.  It  is  a  good  biography  because  it  is 
true.  And  it  is  true  because  those  who  knew  Osier  recognize  him  in 
Cushing’s  book.  And  those  who  did  not  know  him  would  equally 
recognize  him  if  they  studied  all  the  materials  that  Cushing  investi¬ 
gated.  It  takes  a  great  man  to  recreate  a  great  man. 

A  book  is  sometimes  praised  as  being  the  definitive  biography  of 
a  man.  There  is  no  such  thing.  It  may  be  definitive  in  the  sense  that 
it  considers  all  existing  sources  but  the  interpretation  of  the  sources, 
the  valuation  of  a  man’s  character  and  achievements  will  vary  with 
the  centuries  whenever  new  standards  are  developed.  Biographies 
written  in  different  periods  may  differ  a  great  deal.  They  may  be 
equally  true. 

II. 

Fielding  H.  Garrison  died  on  April  18,  1935.  Solomon  R.  Kagan 
undertook  to  recreate  his  personality.^  The  biography  is  a  failure 
and  the  reviewer’s  task  is  to  show  why. 

If  Garrison  had  seen  the  book  he  would,  first  of  all,  have  criti- 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Fielding  H.  Garrisoa  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  James 
J.  Walsh.  Boston,  1938,  The  Medico-Historical  Press,  287  pp.  3  ill. 
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cized  its  composition  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  one  of  Kagan’s  pre¬ 
vious  books  when  he  wrote  in  1930 :  “  The  only  criticism  I  could 
offer  of  your  book,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  that  it  would  seem  to  lack 
literary  composition,  balance  and  proportion  in  some  cases  and  in 
entries,  but  that  is  entirely  your  own  affair.”  *  The  composition  of 
the  book  is  very  bad  indeed.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  biogra- 
{rfiy,  and  instead  of  studying  the  development  of  Garrison’s  life 
and  work  Kagan  splits  this  part  up  into  a  series  of  short  and 
very  sketchy  chapters  that  discuss  various  aspects  of  Garrison’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  achievements.  Such  an  arrangement  is  justified  when  a 
journal  publishes  a  memorial  number  and  invites  various  people  to 
discuss  aspects  of  a  man’s  personality  with  which  they  happen  to  be 
particularly  familiar.*  A  biography,  however,  cannot  disregard  the 
chronological  order  as  it  must  study  and  explain  a  development. 

In  the  first  chapter  Kagan  gives  a  General  Survey  of  Garrison’s 
Life.  It  is  a  queer  mixture  of  dry  data  and  vague  general  state¬ 
ments.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  Kagan  reprints  about  a  dozen 
obituaries,  to  prove  that  Garrison  was  truly  a  great  man,  as  it  does 
not  become  apparent  from  his  own  description.  We  would  have 
liked  to  hear  what  forces  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Garrison’s 
mind,  what  kind  of  a  school  Central  High  School  in  Washington 
was,  who  his  music  teachers  were,  what  Johns  Hopkins  University 
did  to  him,  but  not  even  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  these  factors 
that  are  so  important  in  a  man’s  life.  We  would  have  liked  to  hear 
what  young  Garrison’s  philosophy  was,  what  he  considered  the  scope 
of  his  life.  But  our  questions  remain  unanswered. 

Chapter  II  is  devoted  to  the  Medical  Historian  and  Medical 
Bibliographer,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all.  It 
is  full  of  repetitions  and  contradictions.  On  the  same  page  Kagan 
calls  Garrison’s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine  an  original 
work  and  a  work  based  on  secondary  sources  (p.  13).  To  Kagan 
Garrison  was  ”  the  outstanding  master  in  the  history  of  medicine  ” 
(p.  27),  “  the  greatest  medico-historian  and  medico-bibliographer  in 
this  country  ”  (p.  22).  Why  then  does  he  not  even  try  to  make  this 

•  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

*  See  the  “Fielding  H.  Garrison  Memorial  Number”  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1937,  Vol.  V,  pp.  299-403. 
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evident?  The  task  would  have  been  to  analyze  Garrison’s  historical 
methods,  to  show  what  sources  he  made  available  and  how  he 
pondered  over  them  and  interpreted  them,  to  examine  Garrison’s 
concepts  of  antiquity,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  other  periods,  to  de¬ 
termine  what  ideas  he  had  about  medicine  at  large  and  about  its 
function  in  society.  And  finally  Kagan  should  have  investigated  the 
position  that  Garrison’s  work  held  in  medical  historiography  and  the 
influence  he  exerted  on  his  contemporaries.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
done  and  Kagan  feels  so  uncertain  in  his  judgments  that  again  he 
has  to  quote  a  number  of  authorities. 

The  following  chapters  Medical  Biography,  The  Teacher,  Love  of 
Music  are  equally  imsatisfactory.  In  the  latter  Kagan  has  hardly 
anything  to  add  to  the  admirable  statements  of  Tietsch  who  knew 
Garrison  and  is  a  lover  of  music  himself.*  One  feels  in  every  line 
that  Kagan  did  not  know  Garrison  intimately,  that  he  never  sat 
with  him  playing  music  or  listening  to  the  sounds  of  a  quartet  or  a 
symphony,  sharing  his  profound  emotions.®  The  analysis  of  Gar¬ 
rison’s  activities  as  a  teacher  again  consists  mostly  of  the  acciunula- 
tion  of  testimonies,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  examine  Garrison’s 
views  on  education,  nor  his  methods  of  teaching. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  biography  is  supposed  to  discuss  the  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  of  the  man.  Kagan  states  that  Garrison  greatly 
admired  Schopenhauer  and  that  Spinoza  was  his  favorite  philoso¬ 
pher.  Why  did  he  not  follow  up  this  clue  and  examine  the  influence 
of  these  philosophers  on  Garrison?  The  chapter  completely  fails  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  the  basic  tragedy  of  Garrison’s  life,  namely, 
that  he  was  an  artist  by  nature,  with  all  the  sensitivity  of  such,  and 
that  circumstances  compelled  him  to  spend  all  his  life  in  administra¬ 
tive  work  that  he  loathed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Inclination 
and  economic  necessity  made  him  a  writer  and  as  he  happened  to  live 
in  one  of  the  greatest  medico-historical  libraries  in  the  world,  medi¬ 
cal  history  became  the  chief  subject  of  his  writings.  Working  in  such 
a  library  he  acquired  an  unsurpassed  bibliographic  knowledge  that  he 
willingly  shared  with  his  friends.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever 

*  F.  L.  Tietsch,  The  Colonel  Played  the  Piano,  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  1937,  Vol.  V,  pp.  353-368. 

‘Garrison’s  musical  signature  (p.  41)  is  reprinted  from  Tietsch’s  paper  without 
acknowledgment 
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success  and  whatever  disappointments  Garrison  experienced  was  due 
to  this  basic  tragedy  of  his  life. 

Kagan’s  book  is  full  of  inaccuracies  that  prove  that  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  material  carefully  enough.  There  was 
an  historical  spirit  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  before  Gar¬ 
rison  became  librarian  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library,  in  1930  (not 
1909).  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  was  organized 
in  1890  when  Garrison  was  still  an  undergraduate  student.  There 
are  many  other  misstatements  and  misjudgments  but  tact  forbids 
mentioning  them  explicitly  as  the  persons  involved  are  still  alive. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  Appendices  are  published.  While  it  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  print  some  important  original  documents  like  Gar¬ 
rison’s  military  record,  there  is  no  justification  for  publishing  Addi¬ 
tional  Notes  that  should  have  been  worked  into  the  text.  The  “  in- 
completed  manuscript  ”  printed  by  Kagan,  pp.  247-248,  is  not  an 
incompleted  manuscript  at  all,  but  a  fragment  of  the  first  draft  of  a 
paper  that  was  completed  and  published  in  full,  in  a  volume  that 
Kagan  quotes  (p.  242)  so  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  he  could 
overlook  it.* 

Garrison’s  Bibliography  prepared  by  Dr.  Claudius  Frank  Mayer 
in  the  Army  Medical  Library  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine is  reprinted  with  some  very 
welcome  additions.  Garrison  was  so  careless  with  reprints  that  no 
library  in  the  world  possesses  a  complete  copy  of  his  works,  so  that 
additional  numbers  will  have  to  be  added  to  his  bibliography  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  Letters  of  Garrison,  and 
these  are  perfect  gems.  Here  we  find  the  real  Garrison,  the  man  we 
loved,  and  find  him  at  his  best.  In  his  historical  writings  he  cannot 
express  himself  freely.  The  material  is  given,  and  he  has  to  deal 
with  it  applying  methods  that  he  did  not  master.  In  his  letters  he  is 
free.  His  mind  can  ramble,  and  he  can  express  his  emotions  and 

*  What  Medicine  Owes  to  Science  and  What  Science  Owes  to  Medicine.  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Medicine;  A  Series  of  Lectures  at  the  Mayo  Foundation  and  the 
Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Northwestern,  and  the  Des  Moines 
Academy  of  Medicine,  1026-1932.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1933,  W.  B.  Saunders 
Co.,  pp.  131-154.  The  same  volume  contains  (pp.  155-185)  a  paper  “  Contribution 
of  the  West  to  American  Medicine”  that  is  not  listed  in  Kagan’s  bibliography. 

’  1937,  Vol.  V,  pp.  378-403. 
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thoughts  without  inhibitions  and  in  the  exquisite  style  that  was  his. 
He  could  have  been  a  great  writer,  a  real  force  in  American  litera¬ 
ture,  if  circumstances  had  not  cloistered  him  in  a  library.  He  is  a 
great  writer  in  his  letters. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Kagan  for  having  made  these 
splendid  letters  available  to  us.*  If  he  had  published  nothing  but  the 
letters  he  would  have  produced  a  great  book  and  Garrison,  in  the 
mirror  of  his  own  letters,  would  have  appeared  as  a  highly  original, 
truly  great  personality.  By  adding  a  frivolous  biography  Kagan  has 
spoiled  the  picture  and  has  done  a  great  disservice  to  the  memory  of 
Garrison. 

I  knew  Garrison  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  would  have  greatly 
disapproved  of  this  biography  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Dr.  Kagan  what  he  wrote  him  in  1932  on  some  other  occasion: 

“  You  have  perhaps  laid  the  praise  on  a  bit  too  thick,  in  the  sense 
that  you  might  defeat  your  ultimate  object  by  so  doing.  ...”  * 

At  the  head  of  his  book  Kagan  quotes  maxims  of  eleven  great 
thinkers,  such  as  Bacon,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Anatole  France, 
Joseph  Conrad,  William  Osier  and — Solomon  R.  Kagan. 

Solomon  R.  Kagan’s  maxim  is : 

“  Not  every  thought  deserves  expression ;  not  every  expressed 
thought  is  worthy  of  reading;  not  every  written  thought  is  suitable 
for  publication ;  and  not  every  published  work  merits  attention.” 

Solomon  R.  Kagan  has  demonstrated  convincingly  that  he  is  right. 


*  A  large  number  of  words  have  been  misread  or  misprinted,  e.  g. :  Metchnikoff 
not  Metchukoff,  SassonofF  [Sazonov]  not  Sessanolf  (p.  91)  ;  Entgotterte  Welt  not 
Entgotterle  Welt  (p.  147) ;  Medecine  not  Medicine  (p.  150)  ;  Coriolan  not  Coliolan 
(p.  165) ;  Le  Songe  not  Le  Sange  (p.  166)  ;  Was  griechisch  ist  not  Was  griechi- 
schest  (p.  173)  ;  Haus  not  Hans,  erhalten  not  erhatten,  erbliihen  not  erbluken 
(p.  175)  ;  von  Brunn  not  von  Bruna  (p.  179) ;  Littre  Hippocrates  not  Lettre  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (p.  182) ;  Nock  [Albert  Jay  Nock]  not  knack  (p.  214).  There  are  many 
dozens  of  similar  most  irritating  mistakes  that  a  half-way  conscientious  editor 
would  have  avoided  easily.  Many  words  do  not  make  any  sense  (e.  g.  sektuar 
p.  214,  possibly  seminar).  An  editor  should  never  print  meaningless  words  with¬ 
out  comment.  The  mistake,  as  a  rule,  is  his. 

*  Kagan,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  Council  of  the  Association  has  elected  the 

Medical  History  Club  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
as  a  Constituent  Society. 

The  Club  was  founded  on  November  5,  1925  at  the  instigation  of 
Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  and  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  monthly  except  during  the  summer  and  the  members 
take  turns  entertaining  the  Club  at  their  homes.  Dr.  Joseph  I.  War¬ 
ing,  7  Legare  Street,  Charleston,  S.  C.  is  the  present  secretary  of  the 
Qub. 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  May  1, 
1939,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  April  30  at 
3  P.  M. 

Members  desiring  to  present  papers  are  requested  to  communicate 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Walter 
R.  Steiner,  646  Asylum  Avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  No  paper 
can  be  accepted  after  March  20. 
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